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COMPARISON of the develop- 
ment in England with that of the 
Continent affords much food for 
reflection. Everywhere in Western 
Europe we meet with the same phenomenon, 
town affiliated with town, the one endowed 
with the laws of the other and appealing to 
it for counsel. The affiliation is even more 
prevalent on the Continent than in England, 
the relationship more intimate, the intercourse 
more active. We are struck above all by the 
fact that many mother-towns acquired full 
appellate powers. 

In France the most prominent of these 
municipal centres were Bordeaux for Guienne, 
Rouen for the western provinces, Beauvais 
and Laon for the north, Beaumont for Lor- 
raine and the north-east, Soissons for Picardy 
and Champagne, Amiens for Ponthieu, and 
Lorris for Poitou. The following * is a more 
specific view of some of the towns modelled 
after them :— 





[ Bray 
Crespy 
Meaux 
+ 
ion 
BEAUVAIS. , Soissons < F; ee 
Senlis 
Sens 
Vesley 
\ Villeneuve 





* This table is hased on Warnkénig u. Stein, Fran- 
sdstsche Staats- u. Rechtsgeschichte, i., 266-267 ; Giry, 
A., Les Etablissements de Rouen (Paris, 1883), p. xxii, 
and 54; Thierry, Lettres sur [ histoire de France (Paris, 
1851), 150 e¢ passim ; E. Bonvalot, Le Tiers Etat 
a@’apris la charte de Beaumont et ses Filiales (Paris, 
1884). Lorris was the prototype of 300 towns, 
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I have intimated that the records of one 
borough may supply the deficiencies of the 
other. France furnishes an illustration of this. 
The copy of the old laws (é4ablissements) at 
Rouen is incomplete, but the missing portions 
are to be found in transcripts still extant 
at the daughter-towns Niort and Poitiers.* 
Bonvalot calls the charter of Beaumont /e 
compliment indispensable de ses filiales dont 
elle est le secours et la clé. The charte fille 
and a transcript of the charte mere lay side 
by side in the common chest of most of the 
pendant towns. (Bonvalot, 253.) 

In North France and Flanders the current 
expressions for the act of appealing to the 
parent community were “to go to the chief 
or head,” ‘‘ to go for judgment,” etc. (aller 2 
chef, kief or hoofd, aller a sens, aller a kerke). 
St. Omer was chef of Lannoy, Ardres, Fau- 
quembergue, and Andruick; Bruges, of Dam, 
Ecluse, Ardenberg, etc. Other Flemish 
centres were Arras, Furnes, Gent, and Ypres.f 
In the year 1272 Count Arnoul de Guines 
declares, in his confirmation of the privileges 
of Andruick, that the burgesses should seek 
law and judgment at St. Omer :— 

Doivent avoir et tenir par auchun établissement, 
loy et eschevinage de la ville de Saint Aumer, et que 
s'il leur en fault aucune chose, qu'il le doivent 
enquerre as eschevins de la halle de Saint Omer. f 

Lannoy is enjoined to resort to the same 
tribunal under similar circumstances :— 


Scabini de Alneto ad kerkam seu sensum ad 
hallam ipsorum majorum et scabinorum apud sanctum 
Andomarum, quando ipsi scabini kerka seu sensu 
indigent, venire tenentur.§ 





Beaumont of more than 500. (Bonvalot, pp. 2 and 
156—252.) 

* Giry, Les Etablissements, p. xxiii. 

t+ Warnkonig, Flandrische Staats- u. Rechtsgesch., 
i, 382. 

? Giry, Histoire de St. Omer, 199. 

§ lLbid., 146. 
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One might infer from these and other 
passages in the charters that the development 
in Flanders was virtually the same as in 
England; but, whatever the theory or the 
original intent of the law-givers may have 
been, the practice in Flanders was often 
something very different from what we find 
in Great Britain, as is evident from the 
following case. A dispute arose between 
Bruges and Dam, the former claiming 
appellate jurisdiction over the latter (Ke on 
pooit apieler devant jugement de ceaus dou Dam 
a ceaus de Brouges, comme a leur kief). In the 
year 1289 Count Guido, to whom the matter 
was referred, decided as follows :—‘“ Bruges is 
kief of Dam, in this manner that the plaintiff 
can appeal to the magistrates of Bruges, if 
those of Dam do not decide the case within 
three adjournments (trois respis par trots 
jours de plait continuels). Any judgment 
rendered at Dam after such delay is null 
and void. But within this period the judges 
of Dam can consult with those of Bruges 
(traire a leur kief a Bruges pour avoir sens et 
jugements). If judgment is rendered at Dam 
within the time specified, and either of the 
parties is dissatisfied, he can appeal to 
Bruges (apieler les puent de faus jugement a 
leur kief de Bruges).” * 

In West Flanders such dependent towns 
were called smale stede, which in turn could 
have others affiliated with them (sma/le stede 
of the smale stede). ‘These smaller or minor 
towns were even required to range themselves 
under the banner of their A7zef in time of 
war.t Bruges and Ypres are said to have 
acquired the right of appointing the magis- 
trates (scabinz) of all their smale stede.t 

For Italy, one striking example may suffice. 
Giovanni Villani informs us, that in the year 
1338, Eternal Rome, the illustrious mother 
of laws, once the envied precedent of the 
greatest cities of the world, was not ashamed 
to send to Florence for the latter’s laws and 
ordinances :— 


E mandoro loro ambasciadori a Firenze a pregare 
il nostro comune, che mandasse loro gli ordini della 





* Warnkonig, Fland., ii., Pt. 2, p. 16, and No. 
cxxvi. 

t+ Lbid., i., 382—383. 

{ Ceuleneer, ‘‘L’Origine des Communes Belges,” 
Annales de TAcad. d Archéol. de Belg., tome vii, 
(1871), p. 194. 


giustizia . . . et altri buoni ordini che noi avevamo 
(Chronica, liber xi., cap. 96.) 

“And note,” the Chronicler proudly adds, 
“what mutations the centuries bring: the 
Romans in ancient times did build the city of 
Florence, and give their laws unto her; and 
now in our time they send unto us, the 
Florentines, for laws.” 

The most famous Spanish exemplars were 
Sepulveda, Logrono, Sahagua, Leon, Toledo, 
and, above all, Cuenca for Castille and Leon; 
Jaca, Doroca, and Sobrarbe for Aragon and 
Navarre; Valencia for the kingdom of 
Valencia; and Barcelona for Catalonia.* 
In the year 1187, Alphonso II. said that 
from Castille, Navarre, and other lands, 
people were wont to betake themselves to 
Jaca for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with its customs, which they transplanted to 
their own communities :— 

Scio enim quod in Castella, in Navarra, et in 
aliis terris solent venire Jacam per bonas con- 
suetudines, et fueros, ad discendos, et ad loca sua 
transferendos. (Moret, Juvestigaciones de Navarra, 
1766, p. 535+) 

Pedro I. conferred the privileges ( fueros) of 
the city of Valencia upon all the other towns 
of the kingdom of Valencia, desiring them :— 

Quod in omnibus libertatibus [Valentiae]..... 

partem habeatis ac in eisdem omnibus vos et vostros 
esse volumus participes et consortes. (Lembke and 
Schaefer, iii., 390.) 
According to a charter of Alphonso V. of 
Aragon, dated 1450, Barcelona was pre- 
eminent among his cities, its constitution 
being sought after far and wide :— 


Inter alias ditionis nostrae Civitates caput extulit, 
et jam pene omnes aliae ad instar illius sese gubernare, 
et rempublicam exercere studeant. (Lembke and 
Schaefer, iii., 382.) 

In Germany, in strong contrast to England, 
the development was carried to its extreme 
logical conclusion. The whole country was 
one great network of inter-dependent muni- 
cipal courts in frequent communication with 
each other. Affiliation was so prevalent, and 
constituted so strong a bond of union be- 
tween the towns, that an eminent authority 
regards it as one of the chief factors leading 
to the formation of the North German muni- 


* Lembke u. Schaefer, Gesch. von Spanien, ii. 
418—428 ; iii., 178—202, e¢ dassim. 
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cipal confederations, and the Hanseatic 
league.* The parent community, to which 
the towns subordinated to it appealed, z.2., to 
which they had their Rechtszug, was called 
the superior court, the Oderhof, of the latter.t 
The oldest and most renowned of their 
Oberhofe were Cologne for the Rhine dis- 
trict ; Soest and Liibeck for the northern 
provinces; Magdeburg for the east; and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main for the south-west. 
In addition to these we may mention Regens- 
burg and Niiremberg for Bavaria, Dortmund 
for Westphalia,t Eisenach for Thuringia, 
Strasburg and Colmar for Alsace. Some of 
their daughter-towns became almost equally 
renowned as Oberhéfe ; for example, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, which derived its constitution 
from Cologne, and became the Oderhof of 
more than thirty other towns; Breslau and 
Halle, which disseminated the laws of 
Magdeburg through Silesia, Poland, and 
Bohemia; and Culm, another offspring of 
Magdeburg, which in turn was the chief 
model for the towns of Prussia (inter iura 
municipalia civibus concessa ius culmense in 
prusya precipuum reputetur).§ 

The following table by no means purports 
to be complete || :— 





* D. Schaefer, Die Hansastadte (Jena, 1879), 79, 80. 

ft The Odverhof of a town was generally, but not 
necessarily, the source of the latter’s laws, z.¢., its 
mother-town. In some cases one community may 
have appealed to another without having been pre- 
viously affiliated with it, the Oberhof' being, perhaps, 
the ancient seat of royal or palatine jurisdiction. See 
Michelsen, A. L. J., Der Ehemalige Oberhof zu Liibeck, 
Altona, 1839, p. 7—8; von Maurer, G. L., Gesch. der 
Stidtverf. in Deutschland, Erlangen, 1869-71, iii, 
765. But this must be regarded as an exceptional 
phenomenon. 

f ‘‘Omnes sententiz, de quibus dubitatur, requi- 
rendz sunt apud nos [Dortmund] intra Rhenum et 
Wiseram de omnibus civitatibus Teutonie, quze sunt 
in romano imperio ex ista parte Alpium.” (Michel- 
sen, 5.) 

§ Gengler, Deutsche Stadrechtsalterthiimer. Erlan- 
gen, 1882, p. 370. 

|| These lists are based on materials furnished by 
Michelsen, Vorrede, and p. I—83; v. Maurer, 
Stadteverf., i.. 189—197, III., 760—782; Thomas, 
J. G. C., Der Oberhof zu Frankfurt am Main., Frankf, 
1841. pp. 49—68, and 117—174 ; Gaupp, E. T., Deut- 
sche Stadrechte des Mittelalters, Breslau, 1851—52, 
passim ; Tzschoppe and Stenzel, Urkundensammlung 
zur Gesch.... der Stidte...in Schlesien, etc., 
Hamb., 1832, p. 109—117; C. F. Harprecht, Dis- 
sertatio de curits suberioribusin Germania, Tiibingen, 
1732. 


¢ Bern 
Ravensburg 
Uebesingen Buchorn 
Kaufbeuren 
Aarberg 


Freiburg* + Reutlingen 
Laupen 
Elbingen 
Tiibingen f < Sindelfingen, 
etc, 


COLOGNE. 4 








\ Thun, ete., etc. 
Altorf 
Helmershausen 


Dattenried 
Colmar  Kaiserberg 
L Miinster 


Goldberg 
f Br vine 





Liegnitz 
Strehlitz, ete. 
Leipzig 
Brandenburg { Spandau ane 
Brieg {Grottkau 
Halle— Sduny 
alle—Neumarkt Festenberg 
Mstow, etc. 
Culm {many Prussian towns 
Quedlinburg 


\ Stendal { various towns 


MAGDEBURG. { 





f Liibeck 
Minden 
Warburg 

Liinen 
Lippstadt Hagen Unna 

Rheda 

Medebach 
\ Siegen 


SOEST, + 





Hamburg 
Ploen 
Oldenburg 
Elbing 
Burg 

Kie} 
Rostock 


Wismar 

Wittenburg 

Greifswald {Treptow 
Reval, and many others. 


Stralsund 


LUBECK.+t 4 
Tribesees 








* “ Dis sint die Stette die irii recht nement hie zuo 
Friburg.” Thirty names follow. Gaupp, Stadtrechte, 


+) P- XXVi. 

: f “ Nota diss hernach geschriben stett marckt vund 
dorff hollentt ir urttel vund rechtt allhie zu tiiwingen.” 
About seventy-five names follow. Stadtrecht, 1493; 
Maurer, iii., 769. 

t Michelsen (pp. 47-82) enumerates more than 100 


_ towns affiliated with Liibeck. 
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( Ansbach 

Coblentz 

Darmstadt 
Hanau 

Gelnhausen { Hiinefeld 
Schmalkalden, etc. 

Giessen 

Heilbronn 


J Hohe Mark t {Homburg, etc. 
FRANKFURT." } fomberg 

& Ahlen 

Miinster J Bielefeld 
Bocholt, etc. 

Oppenheim 

Sulzbach 

Trier 

Wimpfen t § Rorbach, etc. 

Wiirzburg { Firth 

| And many others. 

Sometimes the grant of affiliation is made 
in language not very unlike that which we 
find in the charters of England. In 1242 
Count John confers upon Kiel the laws of 
Liibeck :—“ ut tali jure, prout civitas Lube- 
censis utitur, ita civitas preesens libere et 
quiete perpetuo perfruatur” (Michelsen, 
p- 51). Not many years later Northeim is 
endowed with the law and institutions of 
Gottingen :—“ tale jus. . . quale burgenses 
nostri de Gotinge actenus habuerunt ut. . . 
fruantur similibus institutis.”§ As in England 
so in Germany, after such a grant there may 
have been in some cases little or no inter- 
course with the mother community as such. 

Generally, however, a clause is added 
indicating the relationship henceforth to 
subsist between them,—a clause that very 
rarely occurs in the municipal charters of 
England.|| In the year 1286 the laws of 
Liibeck are conferred upon the city of 
Massow :— 

Quemadmodum idem jus in aliis nostris civitatibus 
observatur, ubi si necesse fuerit propter causas 
decidendas exigent et requirant. (Michelsen, 14.) 

In the year 1279 the lord of Limpurg 
grants the burgesses :— 

Si vero ipsi Scabini [of Limpurg] super sententia 








* Thomas (pp. 119-162) gives a list of some 300 

places thus related to Frankfort. 

+ Thomas, p. 141, mentions 33 small places, many 

of them mere villages, dependent upon Hohe Mark. 
t ‘Diss Stett und Dorffer alter Fryhaitt nach 
flegen ir Urtel by Uns zu holen als vor dem Obern- 
ouff.” The names of 4 Stadte and 32 Dérfer follow. 
Wimpfener Oberhof-Urtheilsbuch, 1474-1608. Har- 
precht, 425. 

§ G. Schmidt, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Gottingen, 
i, 2a. 


|| I have found only three cases See above. 


hujusmodi ferenda interesse discordaverint, jus oppidi 
Fr. [Frankfort-on-the-Main] querent et nos illo 
contenti esse debemus. (Thomas, 145.) 


The Landgrave of Thuringia, in one of the 
statutes which he conferred upon Eisenach 
in 1283, states :— 

Quod omnes aliz nostrz civitates, et illa oppida, 
que pertinent ad dominium nostrum et principatum 
ex antiquo jura sua requirant apud preefatos cives 
nostros de Ysenach, et recursum ad ipsos habeant 
aliquas percipiendo sententias difficiles et obscuras. 
(Gaupp, Stadtrechie, i., 201.) 

Breslau gives its laws to Goldberg, but the 
latter is enjoined to have recourse to the 
former in all pleas :— 

Omnia nostre civitatis jura, prout apud nos 
servantur, porrigimus et donamus, ita quoque, ut 
super omnibus causis, tam parvis, quam magnis, 
civibus predicte civitatis incumbentibus in omni juri 
ad nostram civitatem Wratislaviam perpetualiter 
recursum habere debeant (1292).* 

In like manner the citizens of Liegnitz 
promise to submit doubtful cases to Breslau:— 

Illas sentencias, in quibus nobis est ambiguum 
scrupulus et erroris debemus ferre in Wratislavia, 
contradictione qualibet relegata.f (1302.) 

The magistrates of Magdeburg endow 
Schweidnitz with their burghal constitution 
and then speak of their ‘‘ auctoritatem .. . 
ut aliis civitatibus juris sentencias valeamus 
amministrare.” They also permit the scabini 
of Schweidnitz to transmit to other towns the 
laws and judgments received from Magde- 
burg :— 

Si scabini civitatis Suidenicensis aliis civitatibus et 
villis, circa se situatis, . . . possint et valeant jus 
Magdeburgense et sentencias juris a nobis datas 
ulterius distillare. ¢ 
From such passages as those that precede, 
we can scarcely infer the existence of any- 
thing more than a higher court of consultation, 
its functions being to give advice Jefore the 
subordinate tribunal had rendered judgment. 
Doubtless in some German towns, ¢ ., the 
Oberhof at Frankfort,§ the development 
stopped at this point, though even in such 
cases the relationship was more intimate than 
in England. 

But the language of many other documents 


* Tzschoppe and Stenzel, 416. 
t Lbid., 443. 

Lbid., 586-587. 
é Michelsen, 16-17. 
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is much stronger, and points to the transition 
into something that approximated real appel- 
late jurisdiction, being, as an old writer would 
have expressed it, more im vim appellationis 
guam consultationis.* ‘Thus the citizens of 
Buchhorn are to appeal to Ueberlingen, 
whenever they are dissatisfied with a judicial 
decision at home :— 

Item statuimus ... quod quicumque civium de 
Buchhorn ab aliqua sententia, illam appellationem 
juxta jus et statuta civitatis de Uberlingen prosequetur, 
et quicquid sententiatum fuerit a civibus de Uberlingen, 
illud ratum a partibus est servandum,.” (Charter of 
Rudolph I., 1275.—Michelsen, 5.) 

The burghers of Freiburg may appeal to 
Cologne (Coloniam appellabunt), if either 
party rejects the judgment :— 

_ Si super aliqua sententia fuerit inter burgenses orta 
discordia ita quod una pars illam vult tenere sententiam, 
alia vero non, etc. (Fretburger Stadtrodel, 1200- 
1250. Gaupp, ii., 33.) 

In like manner Hohenstein appeals to 
Osterode :—“ Gescholden Ortheyl und alles 
recht sollen sy haben in der Stadt Osterode ” 
(Michelsen, 5). Burg receives the laws of 
Liibeck. The Radlide of Burg are to 
pronounce judgment according to these laws. 
If any one is discontented with the decision 
he is to appeal to the mother-town :—“ und 
weme dat nicht behaget, de mag dat schelden 
vor den Rath tho Liibeck ” (Michelsen, 14). 
The Emperor Frederick I. in the year 1173 
made the following general regulation for the 
benefit of Flemish merchants in Germany :— 

Si quis mercator senserit, se gravari contra justiciam 
in loco minori, licentiam habeat appellationem faciendi 
ad majorem locum, a quo minor locus justiciz suze 
leges acceperat.t 


Thus there can be no doubt that Liibeck 
and many other German mother-towns were 
real courts of appeal, ¢ their functions being 
to revise judgments already passed,—the 
specific case being laid before them, and not, 
as in England, a general question as to what 
was law and custom on a given subject, on 
which the magistrates of the J/ocus minor 
wished to be enlightened Jefore passing 
judgment. 

In the town archives of Germany are still 


* Harprecht, 437. 
Warnkonig, Fland., i., No. xiv. 
Michelsen, 9, 15, 17, 18 ; Thomas, 54 ; v. Maurer, 


iii., 771-772. 


extant whole volumes of appeals of various 
kinds to the /ocus major.* Some of these 
have been printed.t Though they are very 
interesting, and throw much additional light 
on the subject of affiliation, we cannot stop 
to discuss them. We must content our- 
selves with a single example, one that com- 
mends itself to us for its unusual brevity. 
The scabini of Leitmeritz decide a case in 
Koniggratz. Hans von der Dobruch, the 
guardian of Hertel’s son, must allow his 
ward to do what he pleases with the money 
bequeathed to him, now that the latter is of 
age :— 

Prudentibus viris et honestis judici ac juratis in 
Grecz magister civium consules ac scabini in Lut- 
mericz multum servicii et honoris. Noch alle der 
rede alz ir uns geschribyn habt in ewren bryfen under 
der stat ingesegil under dem grossen und dem cleynen, 
so teil vir in eym rechtyn urteil alz unz das recht 
weysyt und lert, daz der czu seynen jarn kummen ist 
seyn gelt daz ym vorburgit ist mak gebin wem her 
vil, daz ist um Hertels sun kegen Hannus von der 
Dobruch, der daz gelt inne. hat (um) vurmundschaft. 
(Gaupp, ii., 262.) 

The municipal Oderhdfe of Germany were 
still flourishing in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The Emperor Charles V. 
speaks of them as of a recognized legal 
institution :— 

So sollen die Richter, wo ihnen zweifel zufiele, bei 
den nachsten hohen Schulen, Stéd/en, Communen. ... 
Rath zu suchen schuldig sein.f 

But they gradually vanish in this and in 
the following century, being superseded by 
the tribunals of the ruling princes as courts 
of appeal, and by the juridical faculties of 
the universities as courts of consultation.§ 
In the year 1721, Libeck, one of the most 
long-lived of the Oderhdfe, exercised its 
functions for the last time (Michelsen, 35). 

Many towns of Switzerland were affiliated 
with those of Germany, especially with 
Freiburg in Breisgau.) The laws of Magde- 

* Michelsen, p. ix. 

+ The best collections in print which have come to 
my notice are those of Michelsen for Liibeck, and 
those of Thomas for Frankfort. Those of Goslar 
have been edited by Bruns and Eisenhart ; the Magde- 
burger Weisthiimer aus dem Gorlitzer Reichsarchive” 
(Gérl. 1852), by J. Neumann. Cf. also Thomas, 


. Xvi. 
" t Peinliche Gerichtsordnung vom Fahre, 1532, 
§ 219; Thomas, 54. ; 

§ v. Maurer, iii., 777-781 ; Michelsen, 30 ; Thomas, 


202. ‘ 
| Gaupp, Stadtrechte, B. ii. 
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burg were prevalent in Poland and Bohemia.* 
Leitmeritz, of which we have already spoken, 
enjoyed all the cura, libertates, et consuetudines 
Magdeburgenses, and was the principal civic 
Oberhof of Bohemia :— 

Et ad eos per omnes et singulas civitates regni 
nostri Boemie, que eisdem utuntur iuribus super 
dubiis sententiis definiendis debeat haberi recursus, 
sicut hactenus fieri est consuetum. (Gengler, 371.) 

In England, affiliation involved only the 
interpretation of law and custom—advisory 
functions ; on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany, it led to full appellate jurisdic- 
tion—revisory functions. The one was a 
judicial, the other only a “ customal ” affilia- 
tion. In England the appeal, such as it was, 
was a right or privilege of the daughter 
town, to be exercised at her magistrates’ 
discretion ; on the Continent it became a 
solemn obligation, which the latter could 
not evade. This divergence of development 
was due to a cause which made the whole 
course of continental municipal history diffe- 
rent from that of England, a cause whose 
effects are still indelibly written in the rock 
and marble of castle, belfry, and Adte/ de ville— 
I mean the weakness of royal authority on the 
Continent. If the English sovereign in the 
twelfth century was not “ every inch a king,” 
he was by several inches more a king than the 
other rulers of Western Europe. On the Con- 
tinent towns became small republics, even 
more independent than the feudal lords. In 
England they remained integral portions of 
the body politic over which the king ruled. 
The former frequently secured the privilege 
de non appellando, almost complete judicial 
autonomy ; the latter were always, more or 
less, under the control of the king’s courts. 
Richard I.’s jest, that he would sell 
London if he could find a buyer, is not 
meaningless ; the most potent of the English 
boroughs were at times abjectly humbled by 
the royal will. The crown would not have 
brooked anything so derogatory to the royal 
prerogative as judicial appeal from borough 
to borough; nor would the latter feel the 
need of civic Oderhéfe, where royalty was 
strong enough to do them justice. But 


* Gaupp, i., p. xxiii, and ii., 256-274; Tzschoppe 
and Stenzel, p. 111 ; Ropell, Ueber die Verbreitung des 
Magdeburg. Stadtrechis im Gebiete des alten polnischen 
Reiches, Breslau, 1857. 


royalty on the Continent was still too weak 
to act as a competent court of appeal ;* and 
the unchecked encroachments of feudal 
lords, who often attempted to arrogate to 
themselves this same superior jurisdiction, 
tended to bring the affiliated towns still 
nearer together. It was very natural for 
the magistrates of a town in their doubt and 
ignorance to turn for legal advice to the 
community whence their laws had been de- 
rived,—as helpless children to a kind mother; 
it was even more natural, that under the 
stress of such circumstances as those just 
mentioned, they should gradually refer dis- 
puted cases to the parent town, until the 
latter became a regular court of appeal. 
The security engendered by a strong royal 
judicature in England tended to evolve self- 
sufficient rival boroughs, with a gild merchant, 
rather than autonomous or judicially inter- 
dependent towns and municipal federations, 
such as we find in other countries of Europe. 

This explanation of the peculiar develop- 
ment of affiliation on the Continentis confirmed 
by the fact, that in Germany these Oberhdfe 
gradually lost their influence, as the central 
authority in the various principalities grew 
more powerful (inthe sixteenth andseventeenth 
centuries).t The same is doubtless true of 
France from the time of Philip the Fair, the 
towns gradually becoming more and more 
dependent upon the royal courts.t 

Our inquiry shows how certain institutions 
may be common to all civilized nations, 
the simultaneous outgrowth of human nature 
and human thought, and yet be profoundly 
modified by a peculiar environment ; hence 
that the deduction of historical truth by 
analogy, if not employed with caution, leads 
to error. But great as is the diversity between 


* In the year 1377 Count Katzenellenbogen entered 
a plaint in the imperial court against the town of 
Limburg. His suit was rejected, and he was referred 
to the municipal council of Frankfort on the ground 
that the latter was the Oberhof of Limburg (v. Maurer, 
iii, 771). One can hardly conceive of such a thing 
happening in medizval England. 

f ‘*Seitdem die Landeshoheit fester begriindet 
war, seitdem wurde das Zugrecht an die Oberhdéfe be- 
schrankt, oder auch ginzlich verboten, und statt 
dessen eine Berufung an die Landesherrn oder an 
ihre Hofgerichte eingefihrt.” (Maurer, iii., 776; cf 
Michelsen, 29 ; Thomas, 202.) 

¢ Giry, St. Omer, 201 ; J. Flammermont, Justitu- 
tions de Seniis (Paris, 1881), p. 22-23. 
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the ancient affiliation of English and that of 
continental towns, our attention is arrested 
still more by the similarity,—by the mere 
fact of the independent co-existence of so 
peculiar an institution in many different 
countries. Is not the historian of to-day, 
with all his nice canons of criticism, too 
prone to derive one institution from another, 
to look for the germ in the distant past or in 
a distant country, when the mystery of the 
inception lies no farther and no deeper than 
in the ordinary, immutable laws that govern 
human action, and the growth of all spontane- 
ous, indigenous institutions ? 


SS 


Gleanings Concerning 
St. Bartholomew the Great. 


MHIE story of Rahere, the founder of 
a! St. Bartholomew’s church, priory, and 
i hospital, so often repeated of late, is 

enveloped inthe veil of legendary mist 
which we are accustomed to find in the early 
histories of our old foundations. In Smith’s 
Ancient Topography we are told that the 
monkish romance, which we would not will- 
ingly lose altogether, replete as it is with 
dreams fulfilled, visions of the night, and 
other supernatural incidents, is handed down 
to us by a monk of St. Bartholomew’s Priory. 
It has been taken up by Stow and others, and 
may be briefly rendered as follows :— 

In the reign of Henry I. there lived one 
Rahere, a man of “such singular and pleasant 
wit” that his society was prized at court, 
where his conversation and his melodious 
songs so pleased the king that he came to 
be called the king’s minstrel. Rahere was 
merry and thoughtless until past middle 
age, when he suddenly bade farewell to 
earthly joys, and resolved to lead a new life. 
And now, like other penitents of his time, his 
thoughts turned to Rome: a pilgrimage to 
Rome, he thought, would surely lighten his 
conscience, and bring him some peace of 
mind. While in the Holy City, devoting 
himself to prayer, fasting, and works of 
charity, he fell dangerously ill, almost unto 
death ; and in his peril he made a vow that if 
ever he returned to his own dear country he 





would build a priory, church, and hospital. 
Then follows the monk’s account of a dream 
and a vision of Saint Bartholomew, who 
commanded the penitent to choose West 
Smithfield as the site whereon to raise his 
sacred buildings, which were to be dedicated 
to the Saint who had visited him in his distress. 

Rahere, restored to health, hastened home- 
wards, and obedient to the dream-words, im- 
mediately on his arrival in England inquired 
concerning West Smithfield, and learned that 
the marshy and muddy land there was royal 
property. He must ask the king concerning 
it; to the king he went, and there found 
favour and help. Henry I. had not forgotten 
his minstrel of other days; he should have 
the ground he desired. And now Rahere set 
earnestly to work, ordering the muddy and 
marshy ground to be cleared; a formidable 
work, this, but helped on by the faith and 
energy of Rahere, who, before long, saw 
the foundations of his edifices progressing, 
and later on beheld the walls rising day by 
day, until the joyful time arrived when the 
choir of the church was ready for consecration. 
It was Richard Beauvais or Beaumes, Bishop 
of London, who consecrated the choir about 
the year 1123, the other portions of the 
building not being completed until some ten 
years later. It is thought that the foun- 
dations were first laid as early as 1103. 
In a lecture given in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, July 13th, 1863, by Mr. J. H. 
Parker, we have the following remarks on 
these dates: ‘‘ With respect to the date it 
should be observed that such a building 
would probably be quite twenty years in © 
building. . . . The probable explanation of 
the difficulty ” (that is, of the two dates given 
by Stow) “is, that the choir was consecrated 
in 1123, and the other buildings not com- 
pleted until 1133, the date of the Charter” 
(which is still extant) ; “but the work may 
have been begun as early as 1103.” 

It is recorded that at the consecration 
ot the choir, three Byzantines of princely 
presence, whether merchants or monks is not 
told, appeared at the festive ceremony, and 
solemnly prophesied the prosperity of the 
hospital. And here, as we hope, we leave 
behind us the cloudy regions of monkish 
lore, and emerge into the somewhat clearer 
atmosphere of early history. 
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Rahere was the first prior of the new priory 
of St. Bartholomew. In the beginnings of 
his work, when the ground was being cleared 
and the foundations laid, he received valuable 
assistance from his friend and associate, 
Alfune, who was the builder of the ancient 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. After 
Rahere was established as prior, Alfune took 
upon himself the office of almoner, with 
simple trust, going daily to the markets and 
shambles, where he solicited charity from the 
devout, who were much moved by the earnest 
eloquence of one entreating, not for himself, 
but for the sick, needy, and sorrowful, whom 
the good prior had taken under his protection. 
Alfune “ mingled his entreaties with promises 
of reward from heaven, alleging testimonies 
from Holy Scriptures.” And those at the 
priory “lived plentifully upon the offerings 
of godly people,” as Tanner tells us in his 
Monasteries. 

Rahere had originally built his hospital for 
poor women in their hour of nature’s sorrow, 
tenderly making provision for those among 
the children whose mothers should die in 
giving them birth. For these he provided, 
during the first years of helplessness, con- 
sidering them as the children of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Priory until they should attain their 
seventh year; and we cannot suppose the 
priors would cast them adrift even then, 
without some kind help or promise of super- 
vision, on their bidding farewell to their first 
home. 

Rahere peopled his priory with Canons 
Regular of the Order of St. Augustine. St. 
Bartholomew’s was one of the earliest of 
Augustinian priories in England. The Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine were often called 
the Black Canons of St. Augustine, on 
account of their garb, which is described as 
consisting of a long black cassock with a 
white rochet over it, and over that, a black 
cloak and hood. The Augustinians were 
then very numerous in England, and many 
of their priories had several churches be- 
longing to them ; for example, the Priory of 
Kenilworth, founded almost at the same time 
as that of St. Bartholomew, had twenty parish 
churches given to it between the years 1122 
and 1160; and we find that St. Bartholomew’s, 
not long after the founding of the priory, had, 
besides the spiritual care of the hospital, the 


supervision of as many as fifty churches in 
London, the vicars, however, being responsible 
for the several services. Whether to Rahere’s 
foundation any sisterhood was annexed in 
the beginning we cannot certainly affirm ; 
but “sisters” are mentioned in a document 
of Edward III. These probably acted as 
nurses at the hospital. 

In the list of prebendaries of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral given in Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
among those of Chamberlain-Wood, and 
as the successor of one Ralph Gundram, 
prebend from 1104-1115, we come upon the 
name “Raherius, or Ragerius”; no date 
and no second name given. Could this 
have been our own Rahere, the founder of 
St. Bartholomew’s? This suggestion is 
perhaps favoured by the fact that later on 
we find others of St. Bartholomew’s appointed 
to the prebends of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rahere was prior until his death ; that is, 
for twenty-two years. He was buried in the 
choir of his own church, where his monu- 
ment is still to be seen, now on the north 
side of the choir, opposite to that of Sir 
Walter Mildmay, founder of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. This monument has 
been ascribed to one of his successors, 
Prior Bolton, not only as a restoration, 
but as his own work. To quote, how- 
ever, from the lecture given on the church 
of St. Bartholomew’s the Great, by Mr. 
Parker, “ The work is quite different from 
Bolton’s oriel, and considerably earlier.” 
Rahere is represented as lying at full length 
in his monastic habit, two monks kneeling 
on either side, each with a book in his hand, 
as if reading prayers over the dead prior ; 
an angel kneeling at the foot of the tomb, 
which bears this inscription :— 


Hic jacet Raherus, primus Canonicus et 
primus Prior istius Ecclesiz. 


In the account of St. Bartholomew’s the 
Great, it is stated in a manuscript quoted by 
Dugdale that Rahere was succeeded about 
one year after his death by Thomas, Canon 
of St. Osyth; but of this Canon Thomas 
we can learn nothing. The MS. quoted 
by Dugdale is not considered of much value 
as to its authenticity. Malcolm, in his 
Londinium Redivivum, mentions it merely as 
a beautifully poetic legend, the Latin original 
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being of the fifteenth century. In Newcourt 
there is mention made of Peter the Prior, 
but no date given, except that we may infer 
that he flourished before 1250. It is asserted 
that the priory was entirely rebuilt in 1410, 
and that later on the “church, offices, and 
lodgings” were restored by Prior Bolton, 
whose device (a bolt and a ton) is carved 
under a window at the south side of the 
choir, and is also to be seen in several places 
of the garden wall and in Bartholomew Close. 
We have but few glimpses of the priory and 
its belongings between the death of Rahere 
and the days of William Bolton, who is in- 
correctly spoken of as the last Prior of St. 
Bartholomew, as we shall presently show. 
Henry I., as we have said, much favoured 
the good work of his former minstrel. He 
had granted many privileges to his priory, 
and to the sick and poor under its protecting 
shadow. The king conferred upon the brother- 
hood the privilege of holding a fair at Smith- 
field, entitled “St. Bartholomew’s Fair.” 
This permission was confirmed by Henry II., 
the fair to last three days—namely, on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew, through the Saints’ 
Day, and to continue through the morrow. 
Travelling merchants—not only of England, 
but also from the Continent—erected their 
stalls within the priory precincts, the gates 
of which were securely locked at night, and 
guards appointed to watch the merchandise. 
The custom of the fair continued for many 
centuries ; and there is a street on the north 
side of the church still bearing the name of 
Cloth Fair. In the name Giltspur Street 
we trace also some lingering memories of 
the gallant knights who figured at the shows 
and tournaments, which were among the 
entertainments to which crowds flocked in 
the days of the fair. The Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcott writes in the Churchman’s Companion 
of June 1864: “ Here Sir W. Walworth, it is 
said, won the distinctive dagger, which figures 
in the city arms. Stow mentions having 
seen in his youth, on the eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the scholars of many a grammar- 
school assemble to hold learned disputes on 
a scaffold erected under a tree in the church- 
yard of St. Batholomew, the conquerors in 
the discussion being rewarded by bows and 
arrows of silver. This, we suppose, was a 
remnant of the old customs of the fair. We 


read that later on these discussions were held 
in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital. 

In or about the year 1423, as Newcourt 
tells us in his Repertorium, the renowned 
Lord Mayor of London, Richard Whitting- 
ton, ‘‘of his goods repaired the hospital ; 
and in July 1552 it was repaired again, and 
anew endowed and furnished at the charges 
of the citizens.” Again, in 1636, the rector 
and churchwardens presented that “ they had 
no parsonage or vicarage house, nor ever 
had.” , 

From various sources we gather the names 
of a few priors and several of the rectors of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great. First, we have 
Rahere and his alleged successor, Thomas, 
Canon of Osyth;* also Prior Peter, men- 
tioned by Newcourt. After this, the names 
seem lost in darkness, until we come to Prior 
Bolton, whose name occurs in Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, among the prebendaries of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, as filling the stall of the 
Consumpta per Mare prebend, alias Walton- 
on-the-Naze, much land of which was washed 
away by the sea, to which fact it owed its 
prebendal name. His name is thus entered: 
“Wm. Bolton, Ap. 3, 1481: resigned his 
prebend before Nov. 1488.” To this is 
appended the following note, “Said to be 
the last prior of S. Bartholomew’s”; but 
this is a mistake ; he died in 1532. Robert 
Fuller, Abbot of Waltham Cross, was chosen 
to succeed him on June 28th following 
(see London Registry). Prior Bolton died 
some years before the dissolution of mon- 
asteries, Robert Fuller taking his place 


* St. Osyth’s Abbey, as we find in Newcourt, 
vol. ii., p. 455, was founded in the twentieth year of 
Henry I. by that same Richard Beauvais, Bishop of 
London, who consecrated the choir of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s. He placed in St. Osyth’s Abbey some 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, and endowed it 
with lands of Chichester, which he procured from St. 
Paul’s. William Corbed was the first friar, Richard 
Beauvais was buried at St, Osyth’s Abbey. 

It was in 1249—some considerable time after the 
priorship of St. Osyth—that a singular incident oc- 
curred at St. Bartholomew’s, when Archbishop Boni- 
face, the Savoyard, desired to enter the monastery as a 
visitor, and was firmly refused admittance by the sub- 
prior and canons, who disputed his right to visit them 
in any official capacity, upon which a general affray 
ensued, and the whole city was aroused by the rumour 
of this disturbance, on which occasion the Archbishop 
Boniface is said to have behaved in a most turbulent 
manner, 
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during the remaining interval. William 
Bolton was made rector of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, as Newcourt tells us, September 1522, 
and Stow records a curious story related by 
some of the chroniclers, of how the prior of 
St. Bartholomew’s built a rectory on a high 
hill there, to avoid a threatened inundation. 
He held this country rectory with his priory, 
and there, at his hilly retreat, it is said, he 
took much delight in rearing doves. Stevens, 
in his History of Monasteries, records that 
Prior Bolton not only repaired the church of 
his priory and the offices and lodgings, but 
likewise “ built anew the Manor of Canon- 
bury, now at Islington.” 

In Browne Willis’s work on Cathedrals and 
Abbeys we are told that Robert Fuller was 
the last prior of S. Bartholomew’s, and that 
he held that priory in Commendam with the 
Abbey of Waltham Cross, surrendering it to 
the king October 25th, 1540. Tanner, in 
his Monasteries (p. 306), writes thus, under 
his chapter on St. Bartholomew :—“ The site 
was granted to Sir Richard Rich in the 
thirty-eighth year of Henry VIII.” But Queen 
Mary placed here a convent of Black, or 
Preaching Friars, who, under Father Perryn,* 


* In Wood’s Athena, vol. i., column 248, a short 
biography is given of William Perryn, or Peryn, 
wherein we are told that he studied at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he spent some time with the Domini- 
cans, commonly called Black Friars, in their college 
at Oxford, of which Order he was a most zealous 
member. Afterwards, retiring to the house of that 
Order in London, he became a violent preacher against 
all such as were called heretics, especially about the 
time when Henry VIII. renounced the pope’s power 
in — ; for this zeal, according to Wood, he 
was obliged to leave England for many years in the 
reign of Edward VI. ; he either absconded or retired 
beyond the seas ; but when Mary came to the throne, 
he appeared openly again, and was then made prior 
of the Black Friars gathered together there by the 
Queen. We read in Strype’s Eccles. Mem., vol. ii., 
p. 39, that in May 1557 he publicly renounced 
Roman Catholicism at the church of S. Andrew- 
Undershaft, but recanted again when Mary came to 
the throne. He died in August 1558, and his funeral 
is thus mentioned in Machyn’s Dzary, p. 171: “ The 
xxij. of Aug., 1558, was buried Dr. Peryn, master of 
friars black in Smithfield, the which is the first house 
that was set up by Queen Mary. Buried at the high 
Altar set up before S. Bartholomew.” Tanner, in his 
Monasteries, erroneously speaks of Father erson, 
instead of Perryn. In Machyn’s Diary, pp. 100, 119, 
and 131, we read of sermons preached by Father 
ms at Bow Church, at Aldermanbury and at St. 

aul’s. 


or Peryn, began to rebuild the nave of the 
church, which had been pulled down by Sir 
Richard Rich; they were turned out by 
Elizabeth, and “the Lord Rich again put 
in possession of the priory and - offices, 
which he began to demolish, and which 
Henry VIII. had sold to him for a little 
over £1,000, the remaining portion of the 
church being, as before, appointed as the 
parish church, Lord Rich to be the patron.* 

We find the names of eighteen rectors, 
and with further research could probably 
complete the list. The first appointed was 
John Dean, May roth, 1544. After him we 
have Rad. Watson, 1569 ; + John Standiffe, 
1580; John Pratt, 1582;{ David Dee, 
1587; Thos. Westfield, 1605. Concerning 
the last two, we glean the following particu- 
lars, first from Le Neve’s Fas?t, as follows : 
“David Dee, 27th June, 1598, Prebend of 
London.” Secondly, from Newcourt, where 
he is given among the prebendaries holding 
the stall of Consumpta per Mare, with the 
following note appended to his name :— 

He was a Shropshire man born; great grandson 
of the great Bede Dee ; of an ancient family in those 
parts, and father of Dr. Francis Dee, bishop of Peter- 
borough (Ath. Oxon, vol. i col. 789). He was 
admitted to the church of Great S. Bartholomew, 
near West Smithfield, Jan. 15, 1587, and to the 
prebend of Consumpta per Mare, bess 27, 1598, 
resigned before Dec. following. Of his church of 
S. Bartholomew he was deprived, for what cause, I 
know not. 

Of Thomas Westfield we read thus in 
Newcourt’s Repertorium :— 

Thos. Westfield, archdeacon of S. Albans ; died 
possessed of the stall. He became bishop of Bristol, 
and died June 25, 1644. 


Newcourt tells us also that Thomas West- 
field was born at Ely, Cambridgeshire ; that 
he was successively scholar and fellow of 
one of the colleges of Cambridge University ; 


* In Machyn’s Diary, page 204, we read: ‘‘The 
xii. day of July, 1559, the Thursday, the friars black 
in Smithfield went away.” 

¢ In Newcourt’s Refertorium we learn that Rad. 
Watson was Rector of Heston, Middlesex, in the 
time when Bonner was Bishop of London. 

¢ John Pratt, of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; 
seven years there. Whilst he was Rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew he was chaplain to the Lord Chief Baron ; 
he resigned his rectorship in 1587, and was admitted 
vicar of Newnham, which he resigned in 1558, and 
was appointed rector of Herts, where he died Feb- 


ruary 3rd, 1663. 
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curate to Nicholas Felton of St. Mary, Bow, 
London ; rector of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
and of Hornsey, which latter rectory he re- 
signed in 1637. Moreover, he was preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, holding the prebend of 
Cadington Major. He was buried at Bristol 
Cathedral. 

After Thomas Westfield we find these 
names: John Garrett, 1640 ; Rad. Harrison, 
1660 ;* Anthony Burges, 1663. 

Antony Burges is a well-known name, as 
being that of one of the members of the As- 
sembly of Divines. Is this rector of S. 
Bartholomew the same man? He is men- 
tioned in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary 
as at one time holding the living of Sutton 
Colfield, but as, subsequently, a Noncon- 
formist ; he was much admired for his learn- 
ing and ability by Bishop Hacket, who did 
his utmost to retain him in the Church. 
Among the works of Antony Burges is one 
published in 1661, which brings him so near 
to the year of the rectorship in question, as 
to suggest an inquiry concerning his identity; 
but the fact of his nonconformity, as also 
his not being mentioned in connection with 
St. Bartholomew, is puzzling. 

After the name of Antony Burges we find 
the Rev. Edwardes, 1700; Thos. Spelman, 
1737. It must have been during the first of 
these rectorships that a new organ was built 
at the church, as we gather from the follow- 
ing paragraph in a contemporary newspaper, 
the Daily Advertiser, of October 1731 :— 

We hear that the curious new organ, made by 
Mr. Bridge, for the Church of S. Bartholomew the 
Great, is to be opened on Sunday next with an 
Anthem. 

Mr. Bridge was a famous organ-builder in his 
day, and had built the organ of Spitalfields 
Church. 

Lastly, we have some rectors whose names 
we will give, although we have not yet been 
able to find any particulars concerning them. 
Thomas Bateman, rector in 1737; John 
Moore, 1766 ; Owen Perrot Edwardes, 1760. 
Then we have another of the name of 
Edwards; and the Rev. John Abbus, who, 
like the present rector, the Rev. W. Panck- 
ridge, interested himself in the noble work 
of bringing about. the restoration of the 


* In 1663 Rad. Harrison was appointed rector 
of St. Christopher, Threadneedle Street, London, 


venerable edifice under his care. We have 
good reason to hope that the energetic ex- 
ertions of the present rector will be crowned 
with victory. As long as the work is limited 
to restoring the very ancient church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, the portions which 
have long been devoted to alien purposes, 
causing sorrow to all those who treasure our 
old churches, we would gladly do all in our 
power to assist. And there are but few 
churches that can rival, in antiquarian in- 
terest, that of St. Bartholomew the Great. 

The existing church (writes Mr. Parker in the 
lecture already quoted) consists of the choir and 
aisles only, and yet it is one of the most valuable and 
interesting buildings in England, in several points of 
view ;—ecclesiastically, as one of the earliest churches 
of the Austin Canons in England ; architecturally, as 
showing the construction of a church in the time of 
Henry I., before the usual English fashion of a 
square east end had been introduced; or possibly 
just at the time when the change was taking place ; 
and historically, as a building of well-ascertained 
date, and therefore one of the landmarks of a most 
important, but much neglected, part of our history— 
our architecture. 

M. G. M. 
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No. II.—THE GLOBE AND LESSER BANKSIDE 
PLAYHOUSES. 


Part II. 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


faa l will be necessary to take up the 
me thread of the history of the Bear 
Garden at the point where we left 
it, because this same Bear Garden 
was a Bankside playhouse. So much, at 
least, out of the confusion in which Paris 
Garden has been involved, appears to have 
got itself settled. The Bear Garden is 
synonymous with the Hope playhouse. The 
settlement of this point is a great step to- 
wards the elucidation of the entangled 
history of the Bankside. It is important not 
only in respect of the uncertainty which is 
thus set at rest, but also on account of the 
significance of the fact itself. It emphatic 
ally marks the rapid growth of the drama : 
the Bear Garden, the centre of all the bait- 
ing sports in the kingdom, the home of the 
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King’s Game of Bears and Bulls, was com- 
pelled to witness to the success of its rival, 
and to join stage plays and comedies with 
its rude diversions. 

Before the building of playhouses on the 
Bankside the Bear Garden was known as 
Paris Garden—the Baiting at Paris Garden. 
Hence Collier treats of it under that name. 
He was quite aware that it was likewise a 
playhouse, and he gives an account of it 
under that aspect. Therefore Collier’s Paris 
Garden playhouse was the Bear Garden or 
Hope. Healso treats of the Hope separately 





from Paris Garden, and consequently his 
accounts should be read into each other, to 
arrive at the history of the Bear Garden or 
Hope playhouse as rendered by him. 

Cunningham so far avoids confusion as to 
identify the Hope with the Bear Garden. 
But, like Collier, he is not at all clear as to 
Paris Garden. He writes of “ Paris Garden 
Theatre” as “a circus in the manor of Paris 
Garden erected for bull and bear-baiting,” 
giving elsewhere an account of the Bear 
Garden. Hence, with Cunningham also, we 
must read the one history into the other. 

A more recent authority is not quite clear 





Fic, 1.—THE BEAR GARDEN, OR HOPE 


about Paris Garden. He writes of the Hope 


thus :—* 


I must notice, however, that on October 3rd, 1614, 
the Princess Elizabeth’s company acted at the Hope 
(previously a bear garden) on Bankside. Excepting 
the years 1613 and 1614, this theatre does not appear 
in dramatic history. It probably became a bear 
garden again; and I have sometimes doubted if it 
were not identical with Paris Garden, 


And again,f writing of Howe’s continuation 
of Stow (1631), he says :— 


- The two$bear gardens he gives as Newington Butts 
and the Hope; as he does not mention Paris Garden, 








THEATRE, 


this confirms my conjecture that it and the Hope were 
identical. 

Quite recently Mr. Fleay has been taken 
up on this point by Mr. Rendle, the historian 
of Old Southwark, who says: “ The two were, 
in fact, in different manors, and the Hope 
was built about fifteen years after the other.” 
Perfectly true ; and yet, without absolutely 
asserting that Mr. Fleay is correct, I will 
show that he is not altogether wrong. My 
view of this question is as follows. 


* Royal Historical Society’s Zvansactions, x., 116; 
paper by F. G. Fleay, 
+ Jbid., p. 120. 
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The Bear Garden, before the playhouses, 
is the Paris Garden of contemporary litera- 
ture. When the necessity arose for dis- 
tinguishing the various places of amusement 
on the Bankside, then the term Paris Garden, 
as denoting a place for sports, underwent a 
change. We saw that in Norden’s Map 
of 1593, a year after the opening of the 
Rose, the baiting is called ‘‘ Beare-Howse.” 
From this point Paris Garden becomes the 
Bear Garden.* Hence Collier’s confusion, 
and Mr. Fleay’s half-error. It is no more. 
Mr. Fleay is correct up to a certain point : 
prior to 1592, the date of the first Bankside 
playhouse, Paris Garden is identical with the 
Hope. To deal with the subsequent use of 
the name Paris Garden for a place of amuse- 
ment would be to anticipate our treatment 
of the Swan playhouse. 

We will now resume our account of the 
Hope at that earlier period during which it 
was known as Paris Garden. We quitted 
the subject in our previous article at the date 
1572, after describing its appearance in 
Braun and Hogenberg’s Plan of that year. 
Just ten years after, on a Sunday in the year 
1582, an accident occurred which was looked 
upon as the Nemesis prophesied by the 
Puritans, for the desecration of the Sabbath 
by the baiting sports. 

The Lord Mayor wrote to the Lord 
Treasurer informing him of the catastrophe : 


....A great mishap had happened at Paris 
Gardens, by the fall of a scaffold, whereby a great 
number of people were hurt and some killed. This 
he attributed to the hand of God on account of the 
abuse of the Sabbath-day ; and he requested the Lord 
Treasurer to give order for the redress of such con- 
tempt of God’s service.t 


_The appeal of the Lord Mayor was not 
without effect, for the Lord Treasurer replied 
as follows :-— 


With reference to the disaster at Paris Gardens he 
would bring the matter before the Council and get 
some general order passed prohibiting such exhibi- 
tions, In the meantime he recommended the Lord 
Mayor, with the advice of the Aldermen, to issue a 
general order to every ward for the prevention of such 
profane assemblies on the Sabbath-day.t 





* Alleyn heads his note of purchase in 1594, ‘‘ What 
the Bear Garden cost me.”— Dulwich Catalogue, p. 57. 
{ , p. 336. 


John Field, in his Godly Exhortation, 
which he published on the occasion of this 
accident, states that the amphitheatre would 
hold above a thousand people. He also 
states that the gallery was double, and com- 
passed the yard round about, and that it 
was old and rotten. Stow likewise says that 
the scaffolds were “old and underpropped,” 
and that eight lives were lost on the occa- 
sion.* 

When was the Hope first used for plays? 
This point has never been settled. Collier 
says :t “ Paris Garden was not at first built 
for the performance of plays, although it was 
occasionally applied to that purpose ;” and 
again,t “ Respecting the first construction of 
the Hope Theatre on the Bankside we have 
no information, but there can be little doubt 
that it was in existence considerably before 
1600.” Paris Garden and the Hope were to 
Collier different places, and we must read the 
one into the other in this way. The first use 
of the Hope for plays has not, I believe, 
been determined more nearly than this, and 
consequently the argument I am about to 
advance derives at least some importance 
from novelty. 

For the sake of brevity I put my view 
into the form of a question. When this 
accident happened in Paris Garden in 
January 1582, repairs and re-construction 
became necessary in the amphitheatre ; 
now, would the success of plays at the 
Theatre and Curtain at this time be likely 
to be overlooked, when those repairs and 
that re-construction were undertaken? At 
those playhouses the ruder sports alternated 
occasionally with plays, and the execrations 
of Puritans and big-wigs leave no doubt of 
their success. Is there not, therefore, at least 
a high probability that advantage would be 
taken of the mishap, to adapt the amphi- 
theatre in Paris Garden for stage-plays, in 
order to keep pace with the rival attractions 
on the opposite side of London? The 
argument is the same as that I advanced in 
the case of the Rose playhouse. Having in 
view the fact that plays already took place in 
the Southwark inn-yards, I am persuaded we 
must look for the origin of the Rose and the 

* Collier, Hist. Dram. Pott., iii., 97. 
¢ bid, iii., 99. 
t Zbid., iii, 128. 
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Hope at earlier dates than appear to have 
been thought of. I am also persuaded that 
the contiguity of the Theatre and Curtain in 
Shoreditch, and of the “ Bear-house” and 
Rose “ Play-house” in Paris Garden, is not 
merely accidental. On the contrary, I believe 
the circumstance to be pregnant with signi- 
ficance. An elucidation of this point would, 
I cannot but think, thoroughly illustrate that 
most interesting period of dramatic history, 
the period of transition from crude diversions 
to the regular drama, just at the point where 
the superiority of the latter successfully 
asserted itself. 

I make no secret, therefore, of my opinion 
that in all probability the Hope began to be 
used for plays in 1583. Nevertheless, the 
Rose was the first house devoted entirely to 
plays on the Bankside. As illustrating the 
amusements at Paris Garden in 1583, the 
following letter is interesting :— 


Letter from the Lord Mayor to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, Knight :—For the stay of the plague the Court 
of Aldermen had published certain orders, which they 
intended to execute with diligence. Among other 
great inconveniences were the assemblies of people to 
plays, bear-baiting, fencers, and profane spectacles at 
the Theatre and Curtain and other like places, to 
which great multitudes of the worst sort of people 
resorted. Being beyond the jurisdiction of the City, 
the restraints in the City were useless, unless like 
orders were carried out in the places adjoining. He 
therefore —— the matter might be brought to 
the notice of the Council, that some steps might be 
taken to redress the danger.* 


Besides the baiting and the plays, another 
diversion took place at the Hope, viz., puppet- 
shows. Nash, in Strange Newes (1592), speak- 
ing of Gabriel Harvey, says :-— 

Oh, it is a pestillent libeller against beggars! He 
means shortly to set forth a book called his Paraphrase 
upon Paris Garden, wherein he will so tamper with 
the Interpreter of the Puppets, and betouse Harry of 
Tame and Great Ned, that Titius shall not upbraid 
Caius with everything and nothing, nor Zoilus any 
more flurt at Homer, nor Thersites fling at Agamem- 
non.t 


The bears which at this period used 
to be baited at the Hope have attained 
dignified places in literary history. Old 
Harry Hunks is frequently alluded to, and 
everyone remembers that Master Slender 
had seen Sacarson loose, and derived no 


* Remembrancia, p. 337. 
+ Collier, Hist. Dram. Poet., iii., 97. 





mean opinion of his own courage from that 
fact. * 

One of Sir John Davys’s Lpigrammes 
was as follows :— 


Publius, student at the common law, 

Oft leaves his books, and for his recreation 

To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw, 

Where he is ravish’t with such delectation 

As down amongst the bears and dogs he goes ; 

Where, whilst | he skipping cries, ‘‘ To Head! To 
ad!” 


His satin doublet and his velvet hose 

Are all with spittle from above bespread ; 
Then is he like his father’s country hall 
Stinking of dogges, and muted all with hawks. 
And rightly too on him this filth doth fall 
Which for such filthy sports his books forsakes, 
Leaving old Plowden, Dyer, and Brooke alone, 
To see old Harry Hunks and Sacarson. f 


The most celebrated keepers of the Bear 
Garden (or Hope) were Edward Alleyn and 
Philip Henslowe. Alleyn’s connection with it 
as lessee began in December 1594.t On the 
1st January, 1601 (2) there is an “ acquittance 
from Richard Lefwicke to Phil. Henslowe 
and Edw. Alleyn for 1o/., for ‘1 quarter’s rent 
dewe vnto my M*., Mr. Doryngton, ior the 
commisyon for the Bear Garden.’” A similar 
acquittance for the next quarter is in Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, p. 267. The commission of 
40/. a year was paid to Dorrington as Master 
of the Queen’s game, for license to bait, etc., 
at Paris Garden.§ The patent of James I. 
shows the importance of the Bear Garden as 
the home of the royal game :— 

Patent from James I. to Philip Henslowe and Edw. 
Alleyn, of the “ office of Cheefe Master, overseer and 
ruler of our beares, bulls and mastiffe dogges,” in as 
full and ample manner as Sir William Steward, Sir 
John Darrington [Dorrington], and ~— Bownes, with 
power, for reasonable prices, “to take up and kepe 
for our service, pastyme and sporte any mastife dogge 
or dogges and mastife bitches, beares, bulls, and 
other meete and convenient for our said service and 
pastymes,” to stay all mastiff dogs and bitches going 
beyond the seas without special warrant, and to bait in 
any place at their discretion, no other being permitted 
to do the same without their license and appointment, 


* Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i. Scene 1. 

+ The date of Davys’s Zpigrams is not known, In 
Hazlitt’s Handbook it is placed between 1596 and 
1599. Collier, in his Bibliographical Account, under 
Marlowe (with whose translations of Ovid the Z:- 
grams were published), states reasons for believing 
that they were printed not long after Marlowe’s death 
in 1593. This reference to ‘‘ Paris Garden” in con- 
nection with Hunks and Sacarson confirms Collier’s 


belief. 
t Dulwich Catalogue, p.67. § Lbid., note, 
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the fee for the said office to be 10d. a day and 4d. for 
their deputy ; Westminster, 24 Nov., a ° 2 [1604]. 
Endorsed by Edw. Alleyn, “ A draft off y° pattent.”* 


The patent was not assigned without the 
payment of a good round sum of money :— 

Acquittance from Sir William Steward, knt., to 
Phil. Henslowe and Edw. Alleyn, esquires, for 450/., 
for the assignment of a patent of “the Mastership of 
his Maiesties games of Beeres, Bulls, and Dogges, and 
the ffees, proffites and appurtenaunce whatsoeuer to 
the same place or office belonginge”; 28 Nov., 2 
Jas. I. [1604]. Signed ‘ Williame Steuarte.”t 

We have seen that the history of the Rose 
closed with the year 1603; but Henslowe 
and Alleyn do not appear to have passively 
submitted to the success of the Globe. If it 
had snuffed out the Rose there was no reason 
why the Bear Garden should suffer. Accord- 
ingly, we find them in 1606 rebuilding the 
Bear Garden amphitheatre, no doubt further 
adapting it to the purpose of plays :— 

Contract of Peter Streete of London, carpenter, 
with Phil. Henslowe and Edw. Alleyn, of the parish 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, esquires, for 65/., to pull 
down ‘so much of the tymber or carpenters worke 
of the foreside of the messuage or tenemente called 
the beare garden, next the river of Thames, in the 
parishe of St. Savior’s aforesaide, as conteyneth in 
lengthe from outside to outside fyftye and sixe foote 
of assize and in bredth from outside to outside sixe- 
teene foote of assize,” and to rebuild the same with 
‘* sood new sufficient and sounde tymber of oke” ; 2 
June, 4 Jas. I., 1606. Signed, by a mark. On the 
back is an acquittance for 1o/., dat. 3 June, 1606; 
and notes of subsequent payments amounting to 
40/. 11s, 8d., dat. 17 Sept., 1606—9 Jan., 1606 [7].} 

In the following year, 1607, there is a peti- 
tion from Henslowe and Alleyn to James I., 
complaining of the high rate at which they 
were forced to buy their office from Sir 
William Steward, of the withdrawal of the 
license to bait ‘‘ one the Sondayes in the 
afternone after divine service, which was the 
cheffest meanes and benyfite to the place,” 
and of their loss of bears in baiting before 
himself and the King of Denmark, and pray- 
ing for full liberty of baiting, as in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, with an addition of 
2s. 8d. to their daily fee of 1s. 4d. and 
license to apprehend all vagrants travelling, 
contrary to the laws, with bulis and bears.$ 





* Collier, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 72 ; and 
Dulwich Catalogue, p. 68. + Lbid. 

t Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 78 ; Dulwich Cata- 
logue, p. 69. 

§ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 75 ; Dulwich Cata- 
logue, p. 70. 


The following notice of the baiting, from 
Dekker’s Work for Armourers, 1609, shows 
how wanton the sport had become. 

_ At We a blind bear was tied to a stake, and 
instead of baiting him with dogs, a company of 
creatures that had the shapes of men and ae of 
Christians (being either colliers, carters, or water- 
men), took the office of beadles upon them, and 


whipped Monsieur Hunks till the blood ran down 
his old shoulders. 


The keepers appear to have had power 
to demand bears and dogs from their owners 
in all parts of the country for the purpose of 
the King’s Games. Among notices showing 
this is the following :— 

Warrant from Philip Henslowe ‘ one of the sewers 
of his highnes [the King’s] chamber,’ and Edward 
Alleyn, ‘seruant to the high and mightie prince of 
Wales,’ joint masters of the King’s game of beares, 
bulls, &c., by patent dated 24 Nov. 1608, 
commissioning Thomas Radford to act as their 
deputy to take up mastiff dogs, bears, and bulls, for 
the King’s service, and to bait in any place within 
his dominions. Dated 11 May, 9 Jas. I., 1611.* 


We now approach the time when the Bear 
Garden became definitely the Hope play- 
house. In 1613, the Globe theatre was 
burnt down, and Henslowe proceeded to 
convert the Bear Garden into a regular 
playhouse, doubtless with the object of 
profiting by the misfortune of his rivals. 
He associated himself with Jacob Meade, 
a waterman, and the two entered into an 
agreement with Gilbert Katherens, a car- 
penter, on 2oth August, 1613, by which 
Katherens engaged to convert the Paris 
Garden “game-place, or house where bulls 
and bears have been usually baited,” into 
a “‘game-place or playhouse,” by pulling down 
the old building and erecting a new one, 
“ convenient in all things both for players to 
play in, and for the game of bears and bulls 
to be baited in same.” The form, width, 
height, staircases, etc., were to be the same 
as the Swan Theatre, on the Bankside: it 
was to have a tire house, and the stage was 
to be made in a frame and placed upon 
tressels, so that it could be removed when 
“the game of bears and bulls” was to be 
exhibited. The heavens, or covering over 
the stage, was not to have any supports upon 
the stage, and on the lowermost story there 
were to be two boxes “fit and decent for 


* Dulwich Catalogue, p. 239. 
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gentlemen to sit in.” The columns were to 
be turned, no fir was to be used in the 
lowest story, and the foundation was to be 
of brick, and to rise at least twelve inches 
from the ground. The bull-house and stable 
(tiled and lighted by a loover or sky-light) 
were to be capable of holding six bulls and 
three horses.* 

The following is a subsequent notice of 
this transaction. 

Articles between Gilbert Katherens and John 
Browne, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, bricklayer, 
whereby the latter, for 80/., covenants to make the 
brickwork of “ one Game place or plaie house, a bull 
house and a stable neere or vppon the place whereas 
the Game place of the Beare garden now or latlie 
stoode,” which the said Gilbert Katherens was under 
contract of 29th August to build for Philip Henslowe 
and Jacob Maide [Meade], the same to be “ of as large 
a compasse and height as the plaie house called the 
Swan, in the libertie of Parris Garden, in the said 
parishe of St. Saviour, now ys.” Dated 8th Sept., 
1613. Signed by J. Browne. Witnesses, Philip 
Henslowe, Jacob Mede. 

On the 7th October, 1614, Taylor the 
water poet challenged William Fennor, an 
extempore rhymer, to “answer him in a 
trial of wit” at the Hope. Fennor failed to 
keep the appointment, on which Taylor made 
an attack on him, in which he says the actors 
at the Hope were 

Such a company, I’ll boldly say 
That better (nor the like) e’er played a play. 


These were the “Servants of the Princess 
Elizabeth.” Probably the following docu- 
ment refers to them. 

Articles on the parte and behalfe of Phillipp Hen- 

lowe’s Esquier, and Jacob Meade, waterman, to be 
performed touchinge and concerninge the company of 
players which they have lately raised, the said 
company being represented by Nathan Feilde. No 
date [cérvc. 1613]. 
This Field was a manful fellow, who stood 
up for his profession when it was traduced. 
It is odd that one of the chief detractors of 
the stage at this period should likewise have 
been named Field (see ante). 

Field the player to— Sutton, Preacher at St. Mary 
Overy’s. — Remonstrates against his condemnations 
from the pulpit of all players. Though, like other 
trades, that of actors has many corruptions, it is 





* Collier, Hist. Dram. Poet., iii., 99; Malone, 
Shakespeare by Boswell, iii., 343. 

} Dulwich Catalogue, p. 241. 

} Lhid., p. 241. 





not condemned in Scripture, and, being patronised by 
the king, it is disloyal to preach against it.* 

The following document refers to this 
company :— 

Articles of Agreement between Edw. Alleyn, esq., 
and Jacob Meade, on the one part, and William 
Rowley [partner with Henslowe in Paris Garden as 
well as in the Hope Theatre], Robert Pallant, Joseph 
Taylor, Robert Hamlett [Hamlen?], John Newton, 
Hugh Ottewell, William Backsted, Thomas Hobbes, 
Antony Smyth, and William Penn [all these names 
appear in one or another of the lists of players given 
in Fleay’s Shakespeare Manual, p. 114, except Rob. 
Hamlen and Ant. Smyth], on the other part, 
whereby, in discharge of a debt of 400/. due by the 
latter parties to Philip Henslowe, deceased, the said 
Edward Alleyn covenants to accept the sum of 200/., 
the same to be paid by daily instalments of a fourth 
part of the receipts of the whole galleryes of the playe- 
howse comonly called the Hope ... or in anye 
other howse private or —— wherein they shall 
playe, with the proviso that the said William Rowley 
and the rest shall be bound to observe all their former 
articles of agreement with Philip Henshlowe and 
Jacob Meade; 20 Mar.,1615[6]. Signed b William 
Rowley, Robert Pallant, etc., the names ‘‘ Ottewell 
and “ Backsted ” in the body of the document being 
written ** Attwell” and “ Barksted.” Witnesses, Rob. 
Daborne, Thos. Foster, Edw. Knight. 


The company shortly after broke up, as 
appears by the following letter :— 


The players of Phil. Henslowe’s my to their 
“worthy and much respected ffrend Mr. Allen,” 
explaining that they have been driven away from [the 
Hope on] ‘‘ the barikes side ” by [Joseph] Meade, and 
requesting an advance of 4o/. on the security of ‘‘a 
great summe of monie,” which they are ‘to receive 
from the Court [1616 ?}. Signed by William Rowley 
Robert Pallant, Joseph Taylor, John Newton, Robert 
Hamlen, Hugh Attwell, and Anthony Smyth, ‘the 
signatures being in this order, except that Pallant’s 
name is on a level with that of Rowley, to the left.t 


Collier furnishes the following information 
concerning the Hope :— 


Taylor informs us that the Hope was tiled, and 
that it was furnished with hangings. It had also its 
tiring house, for the stage-keeper in Bartholomew Fair 
tells the audience that the author had kicked him three 
or four times about it for “ offering to put in with his 
experience,” though he had ‘‘ kept the stage in Master 
Tarlton’s time.” If it be understood that he had kept 
that particular stage in Tarlton’s time the Hope must 
of course have been in existence prior to I 588.6 





* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1611—1618, p. 419. 

+ Mem. of Edw. Alleyn, p. 127; Dulwich Cata- 
logue, p. 50. 

t Collier, Allen Papers, p. 86; Dulwich Cat., 


p. 51. 
§ Hist. Dram. Poet., iii., 130. This confirms my 
view of the early use of the Bear Garden for plays. 
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Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was 
represented there on the 31st October, 
1614 ; and he bears testimony to its condition, 
and to the dramatic decorum of choosing 
that theatre, inasmuch as it was “as dirty as 
Smithfield, and as stinking every whit.” 

It is easily comprehensible why Meade the 
Waterman should have felt moved to join 
Henslowe in the Hope enterprise. It was 
to the interest of the watermen generally to 
increase the attractions of the Bankside; and 
we can easily understand that Meade may 
have had a profitable understanding with the 
fellows of his craft on this score. But why 
should Meade turn round and spoil the 
whole thing, as we have seen by the docu- 
ment printed above? The Globe was re- 
built ; and perhaps the Hope as a playhouse 
was but a forlorn one. It exists in history 
chiefly as bridging over the old and new 
Globe playhouses. 

The Company of Watermen, in 1613, 
when the Globe was destroyed, fearful that 
their business would suffer, petitioned His 
Majesty “that the players might not be per- 
mitted to have a playhouse in London or in 
Middlesex, within four miles of the city on 
that side of the Thames.” From Taylor’s 
True Cause of the Watermen’s Suit concerning 
Players, and the reasons that their playing on 
London Side ts their \t.e., Watermen’s] extreme 
Hindrance, we learn, that the theatres on 
the Bankside in Southwark were once so 
numerous, and the custom of going thither 
by water so general, that many thousand 
watermen were supported by it. 


Afterwards (says Taylor, who was employed as 
an advocate in behalf of the watermen) the players 
began to play on the Bankside, and to leave playing 
in London and Middlesex for the most part. Then 
there went such great concourse of people by water 
that the small number of watermen remaining at home 
(the majority being employed in the Spanish war) 
were not able to carry them, by reason of the court, 
the tearms, the players, and other employments. So 
that we were inforced and encouraged, hopeing that 
this golden stirring world would have lasted ever, 
to take and entertaine men and boyes, which boyes 
are grown men, and keepers of houses; so that the 
number of watermen, and those that live and are 
maintained by them, and by the only labour of the 
oare and scull, betwixt the bridge of Windsor and 
Gravesend, cannot be fewer than forty thousand : the 
cause of the greater halfe of which multitude hath 
bene the players playing on the Bankside; for I have 
known three companies, besides the bearbaiting, at 


VOL. IX. 


once there; to wit, the Globe, the Rose, and the 
Swan. 

And now it hath pleased God in this peaceful 
time [from 1604 to 1613] that there is no employment 
at the sea, as it hath bene accustomed, so that all 
those great numbers of men remaines at home: and 
the players have all (except the king’s men) left their 
usual residency on the Bankside, and doe play in 
Middlesex far remote from the Thames; so that every 
day in the weeke they do draw unto them three or 
four thousand people, that were used to spend their 
monies by water. 

His majesties players did exhibit a petition 
against us, in which they said that our suit was 
unreasonable, and that we might as justly remove 
the Exchange, the walkes in Paules, or Moorfields, to 
the Bankside, for our profits, as to confine them. 


The affair appears never to have been 
decided. 

Some (says Taylor) have reported that I took 
bribes of the players to let the suit fall, and to that 
purpose I had a supper of them, at the Cardinal’s Hat 
on the Bankside.— Works of Taylor, the Water Poet, 
p-. 171, ed. 1633.* 

The amount of hire for the Thames boats 
was regulated. 

‘* Prices of Fares and Passages to be paide to 
Watermen,” printed by John Cawood, ‘ Prynter to 
the Quene’s Majestie.” 

Item, that no whyrymanne with a pare of ores take 
for his fare from Pawles wharfe, Quene hithe, 
Parishe Garden, or the Blacke Fryers to West- 
minster or White hal or lyke distaunce to and fro 
above iijd. 


It has frequently been a subject for marvel 
how Shakespeare obtained that knowledge of 
sea-life which he displays in Zhe Zempest ; 
and which comes out in such passages as 
Henry IV.’s invocation to Sleep. 

Many of these watermen had been sailors. 
From Whitehall to the Placentia at Green- 
wich they plyed their trade, mixing freely 
with the sailors at the mouth of the Thames; 
and their conversations, anecdotes, and ex- 
periences passed through the alembic of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. There is no call 
to argue from the vividness of his descriptions 
that he must have been to sea. We owe 
much to these old boatmen. 


* Malone, Shakespeare by Boswell, iii., 149. 
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Che bunter’s Manor. 


| r. s |HE precise time when hunting ceased 
to be a necessity, and became a 
luxury, has not been fixed, nor is it 
my purpose to attempt to ascertain 
it. It must needs, at any rate, have been 
long before the erection of the Hunter's 
Manor ; for when the history of that ancient 
institution commences, hunting, as an amuse- 
ment, had come of age; and, in fact, the 
one was in all probability the cause of the 
other. 

To all interested in the annals of sport 
(at which we will take a hasty glance as 
we go), there are ample materials to work 
with, for just as history centres round our 
kings and queens, and their doings, so does 
the literature of history concern itself chiefly 
with thera, and there is no need of chronicles 
or Gestes to discover the devotion of the 
Conqueror and his sons, or of the early 
Plantagenets, to sport in some form or other. 
The repository in Fetter Lane, of facts 
about everything, affords far more reliable 
evidence, and, commencing with Domesday, 
a continuous string of references to royal 
dogs, royal hawks, and royal sporting esta- 
blishments can be found there. Taking 
Domesday for granted (noticing by the way 
that the town of Cheltenham gave to the 
Confessor 3,000 loaves a year for his dogs), 
and coming to the twelfth century, the dis- 
reputable John will be found among his dogs 
and his hawks. 

We send to you (he writes to John Fitz-Hugh), 
by William de Merc, three girefalcons, and Gibbun 
the girefalcon, than which we do not possess a better, 
and one gentle falcon, commanding you to receive 
them at the Mewes, and to provide for their food 
plump goats, and sometimes good hens, and once 
every week let them have the flesh of hares ; and 
procure good mastiffs to guard the Mewes. And the 
cost you incur in keeping these falcons, and the 
expenses of Spark, the man of W. de Merc, who will 
attend them, with one man and horse, shall be ac- 
counted to you at the Exchequer. 

At another time he sends three hawks to 
be mewed at Dorchester, and enjoins the 
sheriff of the county to procure pigeons, 
fowls, and pigs for their food. And for his 
dogs he is no less careful. He writes to the 
authorities at Ely to prepare for the reception 
of Richard the huntsman, with fifteen grey- 
hounds and thirty-one other dogs, giving 





minute directions for their feeding and 
exercise. Henry III. possessed his father’s 
hobby, and apparently in a like degree; 
“Blakeman,” “Le Refuse,” “the foolish 
falcon,” are among his hawks, and one might 
accumulate similar evidence indefinitely. 

It may be taken for granted that, as with 
the kings, so with their satellites, in the 
matter of sport: licences of free chase, 
grants of free warren, of liberties to hawk, 
hunt, and fowl, increased apace in these days, 
and continued long after the time when they 
were necessary to alleviate the distress occa- 
sioned by the too familiar presence of a 
vermin quarry. But in Wales, where wild 
beasts probably were a danger far more 
serious than in England, hunting was re- 
duced to a science in very early times, and 
was the subject of much legislation. For 
the laws of King Howel the Good (who 
flourished in the tenth century, A.D.) define 
the duties of the huntsman, settle the points 
of dogs, and appraise the respective weregelds 
of those of the king, of the noble, of the 
freeman, and of the churl.* A launch out 
into the wide ocean of Welsh law is not to 
be thought of; but a brief consideration of 
the king’s chief huntsman will not be out of 
place. 

The king’s chief huntsman was only a 
churl, though a favoured one, and his im- 
munity from arrest ceased when the close 
season began; but his emoluments were 
great, for when, in November, he produced 
the spoils of the past season before his 
master, they were shared after this manner: 
everything—flesh, skins, bones, horns, tusks, 
—was cast into one mighty heap, and divided 
into three equal portions. Of these, the 
king took one share, and of the remaining 
two-thirds the huntsmen of the covert hounds 
took two shares, and the huntsmen of the 
greyhounds one. Nowcame the turn of the 

* Indeed, nothing appears to have been below the 
notice of this king. In one of his codes he thus 
discusses the qualities of a really good cat: ‘The 
points of a cat are, that it be perfect of ear, perfect 
of eye, perfect of teeth, perfect of tail, perfect of 
claw, and without marks of fire ; and that it kills 
mice well ; and that it shall not devour its kittens ; 
and that it be not caterwauling on every new moon.” 
In another place he decrees that there are three scowls 
lawful for a man to make without reparation ; one of 
— being ‘‘the scowl] of a man at a dog attacking 
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chief huntsman. He took one-third of the 
share of every man, including the king, and 
whatever this may have been (for the arith- 
metical problem involved has not been 
attempted), it was obviously considerable. 
Then the perquisites of his office were liberal. 
The weregeld of his horn, which was to be 
of buffalo, was appraised at a pound. In the 
winter he was allowed the skin of an ox to 
make leashes to hold in his dogs, and in the 
summer the skin of a cow was provided to 
make him boots. For his privileges, during 
the time he was employed in his hunting, he 
was not.obliged to answer any one who made 
claim upon him, “ unless he be taken before 
he has risen from his bed,” runs the code, 
‘and has put on his boots”; while, accord- 
ing to some, should he be so unfortunate as 
to suffer arrest in that defenceless state, he 
was not obliged to swear by anything 
stronger than his horn and his leashes; a 
form of oath probably not binding upon his 
conscience. 

In return for these benefits he had to work 
hard. For, from the first week in February 
till Midsummer-day, he was to hunt the 
hinds; from Midsummer day until the 
calends of winter he was to hunt stags ; and 
from that time till November he was to hunt 
wild swine; and here his season ended, 
whether owing to stress of weather, or to 
allow a close time to the game, the laws do 
not state. Then came the sharing of the 
spoils ; and “after all this is complete,” says 
our authority, “the chief huntsman is to 
show his dogs, his skins, the horns, and the 
leashes to the king, and after he has shown 
them, he takes his progress among the king’s 
villeins.” Here, then, is a leaf out of the 
history of the chief huntsman of Wales, as 
he lived and hunted in Anno Domini nine 
hundred odd, but though this by no means 
exhausts the interesting information respect- 
ing dogs and hunting, hunters and hunted, 
in King Howel’s Codes, it is time to turn to 
the Hunter’s Manor, three hundred years 
later, recommending, on the way thither, 
compilers of the history of the animal be- 
loved of man to read all they may find about 
him in these Welsh laws. 

It will now have been seen, what indeed 
was known before, that hunting, whether for 
pleasure or necessity it is after all immaterial, 


was firmly established in England and Wales 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Inthe 
reign of John, or earlier, it became a condi- 
tion of the tenure of two manors ;* in the reign 
of Henry III. it had a manor of its own. 

Whether or not the Royal Buckhounds were 
otherwise subsisted in previous reigns, doesnot 
appear. It is possible that King John had 
them under his immediate control, as he had 
his hawks and greyhounds, and that this plan 
was found too expensive by his son, who 
succeeded to a depleted Exchequer, and 
with the great principle of “ grievances 
before supply” just beginning to be under- 
stood by his barons; it is at any rate on 
record that one of Henry’s earliest acts was 
to place his hunting establishment on a 
firmer footing, by granting in the first year 
of his reign, to one Hamon le Venor, part 
of the manor of Weldon Parva, in North- 
amptonshire, to be held in chief by the 
Grand Serjeanty, of maintaining a certain 
number of buckhounds and other dogs for 
his hunting.t 

Before passing to such details as have 
been gathered concerning the internal 
economy of this and of other packs, I 
may be permitted to run rapidly through 
the history of the manor as far as it is 
discoverable ; to deal first with the dry 
bones, so to speak, of the subject. 

From the descendants of Hamon le Venor, 
the aptly named grantee, the Hunter’s Manor 
passed to some Lovells, who held it till John 
Lovell died in 1317, without issue male, but 
leaving a daughter Margaret his heiress. 
The inquisition taken after his death gives 
some insight into his serjeanty, but of this 


* The manors of Pighteslee (since Pytchley, and 
known of all sportsmen), and Geddyng, which were 
held by the serjeanty and service of hunting foxes 
and cats in all forests in Northamptonshire, Rutland, 
Leicestershire, Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Bucks. An inquisition held in 1373 found that 
because the tenants of these manors, being ladies, 
did not hunt, the whole of Rockingham Forest was 
full of foxes. . 

+ This is the account given by Whalley in his 
history of the county, published in 1791. The enrol- 
ment of the alleged grant, however (Rot., Claus. 1 
H. iii, part 1, m. 20), is simply a precept to the sheriff 
to give Hamon le Venor seisin of the lands which he 
held before he quitted the allegiance of King John. 
So probably another, or an earlier, grant must be 


looked for. 
$2 
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I will speak later. Margaret Lovell had 
married Thomas Le Borhunte, and he held 
the manor jure uxoris until his death in 
1341, when John, his son, reigned for a 
short time, and then conveyed the manor 
and serjeanty to Sir Bernard Brocas, with 
remainder over to Maud Lovell, whose 
connection with it at this stage is not clear. 
In 1367 she obtained a licence to grant her 
reversion to Sir Bernard, and this done, Sir 
Bernard, having settled it upon William, his 
son, in fee tail, died in 1399. It remained 
in the same family till the sixteenth century, 
when a William Brocas begat two daughters 
and died in 1506, having married his children, 
one, Anne, to Mr. George Warham, and the 
other, Edith, to Ralph Pexsall, Esquire. The 
Pexsalls obtained sole possession in 1515, 
for Mrs. Warham had died childless, and 
here all trace of the manor is lost until 1636, 
when Sir Lewis Watson claimed certain 
liberties in Rockingham Forest, on the score 
of being seised of the Hunter’s Manor in 
Little Weldon, by the service of keeping 
twenty-four buckhounds and six harriers. 

The last notice of the manor under its 
specific name is in 1791, when Whalley wrote 
his history of Northamptonshire. At this date 
it was in the hands of Lord Rockingham, a 
descendant of Sir Lewis Watson, of 1636, 
and shortly after this it must have been that 
the Master of the Buckhounds increased in 
dignity, since the time when he received a 
shilling a day and his clothes, as we shall 
afterwards see he did, became a member of 
the Royal Household, and finally an officer, 
whose politics formed a part of his qualifica- 
tions for the breaking of dogs and huntin 
of deer; if indeed the Lord of Weldon 
Parva was the original of this person, which 
is somewhat doubtful. 

It is unfortunate that details are not con- 
sidered as important as facts in official 
documents, for were it otherwise we should 
be able to learn a good deal more about the 
state maintained by successive owners of 
Hunters Manor; we will make as much as 
may be, however, out of such materials as 
there are. 

Inquisitions were held as a matter of course 
by the Escheators of the County after the 
deaths of Lords of the Manor, and of these 
several have been found. The first was 


made in 1317,when John Lovell died, and 
it stated his serjeanty to be the keeping and 
feeding, at his own cost and without wage 
during Lent (when there was probably no 
hunting), fifteen buckhounds. In return for 
following yearly a congenial pursuit at the 
eighth of a yearly expenditure, this fortunate 
gentleman held rent free seventy odd acres 
of arable, a house, yard, and twenty-four acres 
of wood. Nothing more is known of John 
Lovell, but in 1341 we get more information 
about his successor, for in this year Thomas 
le Borhunte died, and the services of the 
Escheator were once more called into requi- 
sition. The inquisition states more fully the 
cost of the establishment ; one halfpenny a 
day each was allowed for feeding the fifteen 
dogs; two berners * to look after them cost 
14d. a day each ; the master himself (except 
during Lent, when, as aforesaid, the whole 
cost of the kennel fell upon him) received 
one shilling a day for his wages, “and for 
his robes as other servants of the Lord the 
King wear, and of the same condition ;” the 
berners also received their robes, and the 
only other item is “one catskyn at one 
penny a day,” a mysterious expense for 
which I can in no wise account. 

These returns (others of the same tenor 
might be produced) are sufficient to show 
that the cost of a medizval pack of hounds 
was not great, and this particular pack 
appears to have been neither more nor less 
expensive than the few others of which we 
have any details. From a very interesting 
volume of Wardrobe Accounts for the year 
1300 (published bythe Society of Antiquaries) 
we obtain a few particulars about fox hunt- 
ing. The expense of a pack of fox hounds 
(royal, of course) entered therein, does not ap- 
pear to come to much above ¥ 30 for the year. 
The allowance made to the master, and to the 
two boys whom he had under him, was £ 9 35., 
and the cost of the food of the twelve fox- 
hounds amounted to precisely the same sum. 
The master’s horse cost two pounds and 
ninepence for the year, an estimate which 
will open the eyes of modern sportsmen ; and 

* The berner was an early example of Barham’s 
“ two single gentlemen rolled into one,” being a com- 
bination of the modern ‘‘ first whip” and ‘‘kennel- 
man.” An old MS. in the Bodleian mentions ‘the 
berners, the chace chyens, and the lymners” as 
attendants at a hunt. 
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it is noticeable that herein the buckhounds 
differed from the foxhounds, in that, for all 
we can see, the master of the former hunted 
on foot. 

Small, however, as was the cost of a pack 
of hounds, Henry VI. (who probably had 
other things to think of as his reign wore on) 
got into arrears with the then master of the 
buckhounds and Lord of Hunter’s Manor, 
William Brocas; and William accordingly, 
in 1449, presented a petition to Parliament 
for payment of his just dues. Therein he 
recited that he held the Manor of Little 
Weedon by Grand Serjeanty, namely, to be 
master of the buckhounds, and to keep 
twenty-four buckhounds and six greyhounds, 
an increase in the original number, and to 
find a yeoman ventrer, and two yeoman 
berners ; and he then gave a schedule show- 
ing the costs of the whole establishment to 
be £50 a year, the items being the same as 
formerly. 

It would have been pleasant, of course, to 
have obtained a picture from some official 
parchment, rendered the more Aiguant from 
stiff language, of a day’s sport in Rockingham 
Forest under the guidance of a long-forgotten 
Lovell or Brocas ; but this may not be. Of 
one thing we may be sure, the hunting must 
have been something of which moderns can 
have no conception. For, with but fifteen 
hounds, and to hunt thrice a week, the day’s 
draft could not have been more than four 
couple; then, no mention being made of 
any horses—and unless these were provided 
at the cost of the master, which is not likely— 
one must suppose men followed the hunt on 
foot. 

Speculation, indeed, has a fine field in 
this subject. It is something at any rate to 
have a base, whence to start our imaginations 
on their flights, and we ought to be grateful 
to our public archives for a glimpse, how- 
ever curtailed, into the recreations of exist- 
ence in a long-ago age. 


H. HEWLETT. 





Genice Before the Stones. 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
Part IV. 


mH HIE career of Venice under. a patri- 

} archal species of kingship is the 
history in little of nearly all the 
Federal Unions in Europe, after 
their absolute or virtual enfranchisement 
from imperial influence, and prior to their 
submission to some other arbitrary form of 
rule, principally autocratic or oligarchical. 
But let us not forget that Venice, in laying 
the groundwork of her maturer and more 
tangible political life, offered the peculiar and 
interesting spectacle of a State which gave 
a long and patient trial to irresponsible ad- 
ministrators, and then made an irrevocable 
surrender to a limited, systematic and 
answerable government as being altogether 
the fittest for its circumstances and needs. 
The evolution from oligarchy in reality to 
the same principle both in reality and out- 
ward shape was the practical exponent of a 
constitutional creed, which we can hardly 
call unwise ; nor is it by any means fanciful 
to regard the narrow topographical range of 
the Republic as a favouring cause in the 
concentration of power in the hands of a 
political caste. 

From a period of unknown antiquity the 
Constitution recognised, on the part of masters, 
as exclusive and uncontrolled a property in 
their serfs, as the Greeks and the Romans, 
as the Anglo-Saxons and the Muscovites, 
as the rice planter of old Carolina and the 
sugar-grower of the Surinam ;* but in the 
Republic the bondsman was, as a rule, one 
who had been purchased in the open market, 
unattached to any estate or soil, and was 
the property of his owner, jure emptionis, 
like an ordinary chattel. Marco Polo, by the 
will which he made in 1323, set uncon- 
ditionally at liberty t one of his dependents ; 

* Hazlitt’s Venice, 1860, iv., 330. 

+ So we are entitled to presume at least ; for under 
the ancient Roman system the slave who acquired by 
a release from mancipatio a personal identity became, 
not free in the modern sense, but a freedman or /zber- 
tus, and still lay under cliental obligations to his 
former master or his representatives. We seem to see 
how at Venice the predominance of commercial ideas 
might have had a modifying or mitigating influence 
on this legal principle. 
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and let us hope that the eminent traveller 
was, like the good man Job, kind and con- 
siderate to those in his power. But the 
system continued at Venice, as it did every- 
where else, both as a tolerated element in 
the social economy and as a profitable source 
of commerce, for centuries after it had been 
morally and legally condemned. ‘The Vene- 


which the legislature had not foreseen, and 
to submit to compromises and even in- 
fringements of the statute, arising in some 
degree from a want of common action outside 
the Republic. 
Originally the importation of persons in a 
condition of vassalage or servitude into the 
Republic did not, perhaps, go beyond a 
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PORTION OF THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK’S AT THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


tian pursued as a merchant the traffic which 
as a legislator he had reprobated ; and the 
sale of human flesh, which the siovano de- 
nounced from the pulpit, the clerical notary 
ratified in his bureau. Good laws were 
enacted, but parliamentary control was too 
indirect and lax, and the administration was 
apt to find, in the case of advanced measures, 
that it had to cope with practical difficulties, 


desire to obtain a class of forced dependents 
which, of course, in harmony with the 
normal conditions of serfdom, might be 
available for all the various branches of 
domestic occupation. But, as there is no 


lack of documentary testimony to prove to 

our satisfaction,* the practice gradually de- 

generated into a systematic abduction of 
* Molmenti, Za Vie Privée 2 Venise, ch. 12. 
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females from the East for purposes of prosti- 
tution and immorality. A custom, which 
traced back its origin to an epoch when the 
demand for labour began to surpass the 
supply, was made, when the market for em- 
ployment no longer required any such 
stimulus, subservient to a growing taste for 
licentious pleasures and corrupt diversions, 
quite Oriental in their depravity. It is said 
that even in the time of St. Chrysostom (A.D. 
347-407) female slaves were exposed for sale 
at the Amphyctionic fairs.* It is scarcely 
desirable to lift the curtain from the scenes 
portrayed in official papers, and by writers 
of a reliable character, as occurring in the 
Venetian capital, and even within the 
precincts of the ducal palace, not many years 
after the time of Francesco Foscari (1423- 
1457); for there is even a story of a Doge 
who in his old age felt the same chill which 
crept over holy King David, and thought of 
the same antidote. It may be sufficient to 
say that the girls and women, whom the 
dealers in such commodities brought to 
Venice, played the same part four or five 
hundred years ago which the same unhappy 
species play among us at the present moment, 
and were made to minister to orgies proto- 
typical of such as our modern cities continue 
to know. Even there Venice was a pioneer ; 
and her very vices and extravagances were 
the outcome of the same energy which led 
to the production of masterpieces in art, to 
the successful fight for commercial pre- 
ponderance, to the lust for the attainment 
of immense political power. This immoderate 
indulgence and unbridled sensuality, of 
which we find symptoms at Venice genera- 
tions upon generations before the author of 
Childe Harold was born, were an incidence 
of high and luxurious civilisation, and fol- 
lowed the traditions of the Greeks and every 
other great people. The early intimacy 
between the Republic and the East, her 
southerly climate, and the growth of wealth 
were influences which concurred in favouring 
the development of social abuses and im- 
purities of this kind. 

The lady, with whom the English traveller 
Coryat (1611) describes his interview, and of 
whom he has left a not unprepossessing por- 
trait, was a Venetian, or at least an Italian. 

* Walford’s Fairs, Past and Present, 1883, p. 3. 


Of native talent in this direction there was 
no lack then or since, and in the Venetian 
streets it is very possible yet to see faces not 
dissimilar in type from those which exercised 
upon our Elizabethan forerunners a transient 
witchery. 

The City grew, and reduced to the rank of 
suburbs the circumjacent islands; and the 
other members of the group constituting the 
Dogado were required to content themselves 
with certain local privileges and a share of 
municipal dignity. The population swelled, 
especially in the metropolis, and houses multi- 
plied, and new lanes and ca//e were formed. 
The difficulties of locomotion must have 
been at times considerable; the widest 
thoroughfares did not exceed twelve feet ; 
there was no footpath, and the kennels 
down the middle were choked with filth, and 
infested with scavenger dogs and pigs in 
search of food (like the adjutants of old 
Calu-tta) among the garbage thrown at 
random from the groundfloors or from the 
casements above. In the squares (Campi 
or Campielli), which yet remain prominent 
features in all parts of Venice, and make an 
agreeable contrast to the cleft-like alleys and 
the creeks intersecting it in every direction, 
horses not unfrequently ranged at will, and 
careered about to the constant inconvenience 
of the pedestrian. 

Of course, regulations were introduced to 
check these and similar abuses. But the law 
was loosely interpreted and languidly enforced, 
unless the robbery or murder of a person of 
quality in one of those dark fissures, which 
were always, as they are now, far from safe 
after dark, happened to recall attention to 
the subject. Nor ought we to be at all sur- 
prised to learn that, although the excursions 
of the pigs at large were put under restraint, 
the pigs of St. Anthony’s were especially 
exempted from this civil disability. 

The shops in the Merceria, Pescheria, and 
other leading commercial thoroughfares, and 
still more, those under the colonnade of the 


‘Piazza, were, of course, a later growth ; and 


in Venetia Princeps we have to do with an 
antecedent order of things, when the market- 
place was the sole trust and resort of the 
buyer both in gross and in retail. The 
earliest spot in the capital (for we do not hear 
much of the suburban municipalities) dedi- 
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cated to this object, so far as one can see, 
was the space in front of the Church of San 
Giovanni di Rialto; but in 1255 the chief 
market and the place for holding auctions 
was the Piazza of San Jacopo, facing the spot 
where the Rialto bridge stands. Bread, 
fish, and poultry are specifically mentioned 
as commodities bought and sold; but under 
Jructus corn, oil, and vegetables, as well 
as grapes, apples, cherries, and figs, would 
be embraced ; and in a later document (1288) 
the enumeration extends to ali@ res grossa, 
other heavy or coarse goods, a rather wide 
category. But it was soon found that the 
growth of the public traffic rendered the 
transaction of so much business as the 
auctions and the dealers brought to the spot 
a matter of inconvenience and a source of 
obstruction ; and in 1288 a decree of the 
Great Council ordered the urban authorities 
to pave an open area behind San Jacopo 
and the transfer of the market and its stalls 
and shanties thither, so soon as this operation 
was completed. But special leave was 
accorded‘at the same time to use the Piazza of 
San Jacopo, between the two landing stairs, 
as heretofore on Saturdays, when possibly 
more ample accommodation was required, and 
when certain foreign currency—the Greek 
besant—was permitted to pass. But to 
many of us the most interesting feature 
connected with the Place of San Jacopo is 
its almost undoubted claim to have been the 
earliest Exchange, where the merchants met 
to converse and negotiate, occupying a 
parallel position to the Bourse at Archangel 
(oldest of Russian sea-ports) in the time of 
Tzar Peter. This was the Rialto of Shake- 
speare ; but the grand bridge was not yet there, 
nor the clock-tower. The old Ponte della 
Moneta stood till 1591, and until the middle 
of the fourteenth century the bell remained 
in full office. But when the great Clock, of 
which we read as in a bad state of repair in 
1393, was established there, the open-air 
scene on a Saturday must have been, with its 
stalls, its dresses, and its hubbub, pictur- 
esque enough; and one regrets that Titian 
did not select it as an alfresco subject, 
that there was no Canaletti to hand it 
down tous. Round the mother-church of 
Venice, a building which, even in the middle 
ages, could vaunt a prehistoric antiquity, 


and looked back to a time when it stood 
alone in a vast solitude, centred, ages before 
Shakespeare was born, when the name of 
Dante had not yet been pronounced, the 
bright commercial life of an early industrial 
people. The market is there yet, and the 
men and women, and, in the main the 
surrounding costume, but with a difference! 

The topographical as well as the political 
structure of the Republic was perhaps inimical 
to the establishment of fairs within the limits 
of the Dogado itself, when the population 
and government had outgrown their archaic 
proportions and character. For at the outset 
fairs were doubtless of periodical, if not 
of annual occurrence; and a long-lived tradi- 
tion is preserved that in 860 the frost 
was sufficiently keen (maybe in the early 
spring) to allow visitors from the evra firma 
to cross the water on foot. Subsequently, 
the famous yearly fair at Pavia, and those 
at Campalto on the Silis, for miscellaneous 
wares, at Malamuceo for silk, and at Murano 
for glass, afforded the Venetians reasonable 
facilities for trade and commercial intercourse. 
The great gathering at Pavia, however, must 
have been the principal resource of those 
times ; to the Europeans in the middle ages 
it stood in the same relation as that of 
Nijni-Novgorod to our century. Dealers and 
manufacturers supplied themselves there for 
the whole twelvemonth, met their correspon- 
dents, bartered and exchanged, and, in the 
absence of facilities for regular communication, 
gave or received orders for goods in advance. 
The Market was the spot inside the walls or 
boundary of a city, where sales were effected 
of perishable commodities on a more or less 
limited scale ; but the Fair was an altogether 
distinct institution, and on account of the 
ample area demanded, and of the risk, both 
political and sanitary, attendant on the 
assemblage of a large concourse of persons 
from every known region, was held /ovis, 
beyond the urban barrier.* Here the French 
took their foive and foré/, and we our fair 
and forest. 


* T have not yet had an opportunity of collecting 
information on the early mode of conducting auctions 
at Venice. Elsewhere, as in France, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, resort seems to have been had 
either to the trumpet or the bell. The particulars of 


a Government sale, in 1332, of galleys no longer 
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The gastronomic wants of the middle-age 
Venetian were circumscribed by his experi- 
ence, and his diet was governed by the 
climate and by local conditions. Fish, 
bread, oil, and fruit formed the staple food 
of the lower class. Pork and poultry were 
more or less plentiful. But of beef and 
mutton the oldest documents do not speak 
beyond the general indication of a taxed 
shambles; the art of improving the breed 
of sheep and oxen had still to be learned ; 
and the bullock was principally reserved 
for the plough and the wain; nor had 
many of the fruits and vegetables, which 
are now regarded as among the necessaries 
of existence, been introduced into Europe. 
Still we learn something of the culinary 
resources of Venice, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, from the details of prices 
for various articles of food during the war 
of Chioggia in 1379. Everything had at 
that crisis become frightfully dear, however. 
Corn was selling at nine Ave adi piccoli 
(= 28s. 6d.) the small or sixteen the large 
measure ; millet, ten lire the measure ; 
barley, five; beans, from eight to twelve ; 
peas, twelve. Salt meat was fetching eight 
soldini (= 16d.) a pound, oil the same. 
Two soldi were given for an egg or a 
cabbage ; a lira di piccoli, or the third of 
a ducat, for a rope of onions; and for a 
hundred head-of garlic, two lire. Wine was 
not to be procured under six lire a quart ; 
the choicest vintages produced double that 
amount ; and (the winter coming on) fire- 
wood was eleven lire the boat-load. At 
a later period the table was yet more 
luxuriously furnished, and we meet with 
accounts of every species of game, sweet- 
meats, salmon and other choice fish, and 
Bologna sausages. 

It is from the Coronation Oath of 1229 
that we draw our knowledge of an early 
shambles as well as a fish-market, both 
licensed by the Executive. The former, 
at all events, seems (judging from much 


required have been preserved. It took place on the 
forum of San Jacopo, under the supervision of the Privy 
Council and the chiefs at the Quarantia Civile. The 
vessels were sold at prices varying from 65 to 81 Live di 
gvosst, and the name of the security in each case is 
recorded as well as that of the purchaser. See my 
Coins of Venice ” in ANTIQUARY, x. 18. 


later times) to have been an institution un- 
restricted in its /abitat, for in 1565 Jost 
Amman depicts a meat-shop on the Molo 
itself, under the very nostrils of the Doge, 
and we learn at a glance at a medizval 
map of Venice, and the ¢erra firma ad- 
jacent is sufficient to satisfy any one, that 
the supply of fuel for domestic purposes, 
and of timber for building, was probably in 
excess of any early demand. The woods 
within the territory of the Republic were at 
one time tolerably extensive, and the Marches 
of Padua and Treviso abounded with forest 
land, where the wolf and the fox had ample 
cover and lair, and where, subject to the laws, 
wood of various kinds might be had. One 
of the large copses near Venice was called 
the Zovo, and a primitive bridge, leading to 
the capital, had the name of Ponte del Lovo. 
A point on the Paduan coast opposite Castello 
was known, we see, as Vi/pegus or Volpadego, 
and farther up, a good deal nearer Rialto, the 
Puncta Luporum ran out into the sea. This 
headland was so dangerously close to Venice 
that the idea of destroying it, in order more 
thoroughly to isolate the capital, gained 
strength, until at last, in 1339, the design 
was carried out, and the soil applied to the 
embanking and levelling processes of which 
the Government could never afford to lose 
sight. 

Turning to the actual confines of old 
Venice, we meet, as has been elsewhere 
universally the case, with such forms as “In 
the Marsh,” “‘ In the Wilderness,” “ In the 
Vineyard,” applied to localities while such a 
nomenclature was literally exact, and retained 
by them when it had merely a traditional 
value. 

The Venetians, in common with other 
medizeval societies, had the Curfew ; but at 
what hour of the evening it came into opera- 
tion does not appear. That there was at 
least one exception to its provisions seems 
certainly to be shown by a law* of 1306-7, 
according to the Guild or Company of 
Barbers the privilege of keeping fires after 
dusk in the Barbieria, and in the Rialto gene- 
rally lights were permitted, it appears, till 
an hour after midnight. If at Venice, as 
in England, it was the case that the barbers 
were also professors of surgery and dentistry, 

* Galliciolli, De/le Memorie Venete, i., c. 10. 
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and were, in fact, prior to the rise of the 
regular physician, the only medical men 
outside the universities, we can more readily 
understand the grant of such an indulgence 
to them. But the use of oil as a lighting 
medium, especially when its employment 
was extended to public and other buildings, 
and a free resort to links, almost necessarily 
formed a fruitful source of casualties even 
with the strictest enforcement of the curfew 
and the exercise of the utmost care. The 
general operation of the curfew restricted 
perhaps the enjoyment of in-door recreations 
after nightfall. But at certain seasons, and 
in the case of the aristocracy, the dispersion 
of festive parties, on the approach of dusk, 
and a retirement to the dormitory, was 
evidently here, as it was elsewhere, a rule 
subject to many modifications. It was 
certainly a law, for which, beyond the 
excessive danger of locomotion by night in 
a labyrinth of dark alleys and canals, and 
the inconceivability of an adequate illuminat- 
ing medium for general purposes, no actual 
necessity existed, and which, in its origin, 
was rather political than social or domestic, 
while in the poorer or less populated quarters 
of Venice, silence and gloom probably pre- 
vailed when daylight waned and the night 
was moonless. There is sufficient testimony 
that nocturnal entertainments and late hours, 
among the higher classes, were by no means 
unfamiliar, even in the presence of the old 
decemviral ordinance, some time about 1310, 
that no one must be seen traversing the 
streets after the third bell of the night. Of 
lighting appliances there was (in a rude and 
barbarous way) a tolerable profusion. The 
giver of a ball or masquerade, a concert or a 
birthday supper, might have his oil-lamps 
and candelabra for waxen tapers, or, as at 
the fatal masquerade when, in 1393, Charles 
VI. of France was nearly burnt to death, the 
host might line the saloon with flambeaux ; 
and when the moment came for breaking up 
the party, the guests could proceed home on 
foot or by water, attended by torch-bearers, 
for protection against the darkness, and 
weapons for defence against still more 
dangerous enemies. Here again the phleg- 


matic conservatism of the Venetian comes to 
our assistance; for with all the riches of 
modern invention at his elbow, he still con- 


tents himself at night with the occasional 
glimmer shed over the canals and over all 
but a few leading thoroughfares by the lights 
of the hotels and public offices. 

In the absence of household clocks, the 
division of the night into bells was ingenious 
and indispensable. For the two or three 
clocks erected in the metropolis itself were 
valueless after dusk, and all social arrange- 
ments depended on this primitive notation 
of time. Indeed, in an age destitute of 
culture and education, and among a nautical 
people, the progress of the hours was long 
ascertained in chief measure by the courses 
of the sun and moon and the rise and fall 
of the sea, as certain islanders in the Pacific 
still regulate the calendar by the ripening of 
the yam. We are too prone to see in our 
method of calculating the hours the sole pos- 
sible one. The world grew into middle age, 
and made some excellent history, clockless. 

Some of the oldest topographical data of 
Venice have outlived the government and 
the order of things with which they were so 
long associated. The modern visitor to the 
city passes along the Riva dei Schiavoni, and 
crosses the Ponte della Paglia, names and 
spots sanctified by a thousand recollections. 
He sees the Calle delle Rasse, now silent 
and listless enough, where the murderer of a 
Doge was hanged before his own door in 
1172, and where the Government printing 
office was situated in 1477. His foot touches 
at every turn ground which has been trodden 
by the chosen of all nations and every cen- 
tury. He may plant himself on the Piazzetta, 
and repeople it in thought with some of the 
proudest scenes, and some of the saddest, 
which make the annals of that State. The 
imagery which would rise up before him 
would be almost too rich for use, almost too 
bewildering for realisation. 

Venice, even at the period which we are 
contemplating, was no longer a City of 
Refuge, had ceased to be a wilderness amid 
the waters. It had become a home and a 
Patria. It was an empire in quite as 
great a degree as England and France were 
empires. To its children and those who 
lived under the protection of its laws, it was 
La Terra. Every intelligent Venetian enter- 
tained as passionate an affection for the land 
of his birth as a native of London or a native of 
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Paris. And in fact, the geographical situation 
of the capital and the contrast, which must 
have been present to the mind of all educated 
men, between what the place primarily was 
and what their genius, their labour, and their 
blood age by age, had made it, was apt to 
kindle an interest far more cordial and vehe- 
ment than that which a Londoner or Parisian 
of the fourteenth century had for his home on 
the Thames or the Seine. For wide and exten- 
sive as the dominion of the Venetians be- 
came, their heart and treasure were still where 
they had been and were to be for ever: in 
that singular congregation of islands off the 
Lombard coast. The loss of that confined 
area was bound to be a deathblow to their 
political existence ; while the severance from 
them by the fortune of war of portions of 
their Continental or colonial acquisitions 
proved nothing at worst but a temporary 
strain on the exchequer and a passing source 
of anxiety. The enemies of the Republic 
knew perfectly well that her only vulnerable 
point was her own metropolis, her Palladium. 


Sr 


An Account of the Ludlow Cor- 
poration Jnsignia, Crtracted 
from 32° Antiente WBookes of 
the Municipality. 


By LLEWELLYN JONEs. 





s OME few months ago there appeared 
in the pages of the ANTIQUARY a 
description of the Ludlow cor- 
poration insignia, and perhaps it 
may not be wholly uninteresting to trace its 
origin. 

The insignia, at present and for many 
years past handed down from the high and 
low bailiffs to their successors, and then 
from mayor to mayor, consist of one great 
mace, two smaller maces, four silver tan- 
kards, two silver salvers, and two silver 
tobacco boxes. 

The first record that we possess of any 
plate is contained in an entry of the oth day 
of November, 1594, in a book called “A 
newe booke for the entringe of all such 
orders and decrees, as are agreed and con- 





cluded uppon by the bailieffs xij* and xxv° 
aldermen and comen counsellors of this 
towne of Ludlowe,” where we read :— 


PLATE GEAVEN TO THE CORPORACON. 


(Imp’mis, one standing Cuppe 
wa Cover gilt, geaven by 
Mr. John Robt’s, then Maio® 
of Bristoll. 

Item, one Sylver Bowle, gilt, 
geven by Mr. Richard Swan- 
son, in his lief-tyme, one of 

The Townes Plate.{ the Councell of this towne. 

Item, one standing Cupp, pcell 
gilt, geaven by Mr. Law- 
rence Beck, an ald’man of 
this towne. 

Item, three Tunnes of Sylver 
w' a Cover weighing xxxiiij* 

\ ounces and iij® quarters. 





And this plate, presented to the Corporation 
in 1594, and from time to time melted down 
and converted into more modern plate, forms 
a component part of the present salvers and 
tankards. 

Passing on to the year 1600, we meet with 
the following resolution : 

It is ordered that hereafter non shalbe ellected 

to supply the Rowmes of five and twentie but 
before they shalbe sworne they shall give and de- 
liver to the Corporacon one Spoone of silver 
weying twoo ounces, w Spoone shalbe and re- 
mayne to the use of y° Corporacon for ev’. 
From this time the plate increases rapidly, 
for in the year 1619 we find the Corporation 
in possession of twenty-nine spoons, whilst 
to the other silver there is added one “ duble 
bell silver salt,” one “duble bell silver guilt 
salt,” and two “ silver bowles,” “ delivered in” 
for fines of chamberlainship. 

Among the minutes for the year 1639, we 
find a very exhaustive account of the town 
plate, showing that the ‘“‘greate standinge 
cup” given by Mr. John Roberts has been 
converted into “two guilt bowles ”; that Mr. 
Swanson’s “ silver bowle guilt ” has been con- 
verted into “two salts”; that Mr. Lawrence 
Beck’s “ standinge cup pcell guilt” has been 
converted into “two white bowles ”; and that 
the “three silver tunnes” have been con- 
verted into “beere bowles ”; that the “‘ dowble 
bell silver salt,” and the “ dowble bell 
silver pcell guilt salt,” ‘‘ want their covers 
and basses at the lower end w have been 
imployed upon the towne mases.” This 
minute is also noteworthy from the fact that 
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it is the first record we have of maces, which 
in 1652 we find to be three, when they were 
ordered to be “ made newe at the discrecon 
of Mr. Baylieff Botterell, at the Corporacon’s 
chardges,” and which in 1660 were increased 
to six, when they were sent to London to be 
altered, in order that the “king’s armes” 
and the “towne’s armes” might be substituted 
for the “states armes.” They are here 
termed the “ serjant’s maces.” 

The first pieces of the present plate that we 
are able to identify are the two small tan- 
kards, the one a silver tankard with the 
“towne armes” engraven thereupon, pur- 
chased at a cost of £9, under an order of the 
bailiffs, aldermen, and councillors, dated the 
21st April, 1677, with money accrued under 
an order that every person who should be 
elected into the Chamber and who should 
not deliver the customary spoon should pay 
in lieu thereof the sum of ten shillings within 
twelve months, or should forfeit two shillings 
apiece for every three months’ neglect until 
the spoon or ten shillings be paid; the other 
presented by Somerset Fox, Esq., on the 11th 
day of December, 1680, the minutes accom- 
panying the donation being :— 

This day Somersett ffox, Esqr., is elected Towne 
Clerke of this Corporacon. : 

This day a Silver Tankerd was given to the 

v 


Corporacon by Somersett ffox, Esqr., w'* the Townes 
Armes upon it, weighing thirty-five ounces. 


The next articles of the present insignia that 
we recognize are the two small maces marked 
‘J? R.,” which were purchased by subscrip- 
tion in 1685, and presented by Mr. Mayor 
(Humphrey Cornewall), with the other maces, 
the keys of the gates of the town, and fifty 
guineas, to His Majesty King James the 
Second, on his arrival here. 

The last entry touching the present maces 
relates to the large mace, and is dated the 
24th September, 1692, when “it was ordered 
that the xxij! of Mr. Salwey’s money riem in 
Mr. Low Bayliffe’s hands be pd. towards 
the new mace.” 

From this period we often find the plate 
deposited as security for corporation loans ; 
and in the year 1717—in the meantime 
modernized and reduced in number by the 
process, some of it being exchanged into more 
“ ffashionable” plate, the names of the bene- 


factors beirig engraven upon the new plate— 
it consisted of— 


One Large Silver Tankard, the 
gift of Som’sett Fox, Esq. 
One large Silver Cup, the Gift 
of Charles Baldwyn, Esq. 
Six Apostle Spoones and Five 
Plate delivered with round heads, and Eight 
plaine Spoones. 
to One Silver Bowl, gilt, with a 
Cover and Pinacle, the gift 
of Jon Roberts. 
Two other Silver Bowls, wt" 
_ the Town Arms thereon. 
One Silver Salt, 3 little Silver 
Cups w the Town Arms. 
One Silver Candlestick, One 
Snuffdish and Snuffers, and 
One Large Silver Plate, with 
~ the Town Arms on. 
AND 
; One Large Tankard, with the 
Town Arms on. 
One Apostle Silver Spoon, 
Thirteen Silver Spoons w*? 
. round heads, 
Plate delivered Five plaine ones, One Silver 
to Bowl, w a Cover and Pi- 
: nacle all gilt. 
Thomas Meyrick, ; One Large nt Guilt, w'® the 
Gent., Town Arms on, ; . 
: ther Bowl, unguilt, 
One Silver Salt, w the Town 
Arms, Ludlow. 
Two Little Silver Cups, w® 
~ the Town Arms. 


Benjamine Karver, ¢ 
Gent., 
Head Bayliffe. 








In the following year the plate was all de- 
livered by Mr. Bayliffes to the Corporation, 
when “ it was ordered that the same, except 
the two tankards, be delivered to Mr. 
Humphrey Payne to be converted into two 
tankards, of the value of twenty pounds 
each, and two salvers, of the value of fifteen 
pounds each,” and which now form part of 
the present insignia. 

We have now traced the whole of the plate 
with the exception of the two silver tobacco 
boxes, of the value of #12, or upwards, 
which were presented by William Cowley, 
citizen of London, “ for y® use of y® bayliffes 
of this towne, for y® time being, and their 
successors,” on his admission as a burgess, on 
the 24th August, 1721. 

The last entry in our Corporation Minute 
Books with reference to the town plate is on 
the 9th day of November, 1853, and is as 
follows :— 
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Then Ambrose Grounds, Esq., the late Mayor, 
delivered to the present Mayor three Silver Maces, 
four Silver Tankards, two Silver Salvers, and two 
Silver Tobacco Boxes, 
all of which have been delivered to the suc- 
cessive mayors, and continue in the posses- 
sion of the Corporation. 


“ar 
Celebrated Birthplaces : 


Mary QUEEN OF ScoTs AT LINLITHGOW. 


A ae 1INLITHGOW lies on the direct and 
in early times the only practicable 
road between Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling. Its castle was the favourite 
abode of many of the kings, and this fact is 
to be read in the houses which still remain 
in the town. Many of these, during the 
royal residence at Linlithgow, belonged to 
persons of the first rank, and their style of 
architecture marks the simplicity of early 
times.* The palace is now in ruins, burnt 
by the carelessness or brutality of the soldiers 
who followed Cumberland in his extermina- 
tion of the last of the Stewarts, the young 
Pretender, who had slept in the home of his 
ancestors. There is no place in the United 
Kingdom which is so rich in associations— 
the birthplace of two Scottish sovereigns, the 
scene of Murray’s murder ; the home of other 
days, sleeping quietly in its natural beauty 
and its deserted historical building. Linlith- 

gow Castle is of quadrangular form, having 
an open court in the middle, the original 
ornamentation being confined to the battle- 
ments, and the heaviness of the mass being 
relieved by additional towers at the corners, 
from one of which, still known as ‘‘ Queen 
Margaret’s bower,” that queen watched for 
the return of James IV. from Flodden. The 
north side of the quadrangle was built in 
1619-20. The larger part, however, belongs 
to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
James III. probably added the south side. 

James IV. made it a favourite residence of 
his, and built the east side, in which is 
Parliament Hall. It was here that James V. 

was born on April roth, 1512, and this 
monarch is said by an old historian of 
Scotland to have “translated the palace of 


* See Statistical Account of Scotland, xiv. 540. 
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Linlithgow.” He altered the entrance from 
the east to the south side ; and the approach, 
which was from the east end of the town 
through an avenue of trees, from that to its 
present position. * 

At this beautiful place, known to popular 

tradition as famous for its wells— . 

Glasgow for bells, 
Lithgow for wells— 

was born one of the most celebrated women of 
British history, Mary Queen of Scots. The 
apartment in which she was born is situated 
on the west side of the quadrangle. There is 
nothing remarkable about it, excepting its 
size, which with reference to the time, says 
Mr. Collie, is so unusual for a bedchamber 
as to render its having been used as one 
rather an extraordinary circumstance.t There 
is evidence of various changes having taken 
place in this room. Sundry openings in the 
walls have been built up, and the north-west 
window looking into the quadrangle was 
enlarged by James VI. The old parts of 
the palace abound with closets and conceal- 
ments, there being hardly an apartment with- 
out several openings or cells in the thickness 
of the walls, architectural evidence only too 
much in accordance with historical as to the 
treacherous and evil doings which constantly 
went on in the palaces of kings and queens in 
the “ good old days.” 

In dealing with such a subject as Mary 
Queen of Scots, on whose character so much 
has been written, we cannot of course go 
over all the episodes of her life. But one or 
two of these episodes are typical, and as 
recently some fresh light has been thrown 
upon them, we will take stock as to what this 
tends to prove. 

The two charges against Mary which are 
the most heinous and the most notorious are, 
of course, the murder of Darnley, and the 
adultery, and afterwards marriage, with his 
murderer, Bothwell. In her own country 
she was never allowed to defend herself, 
though frequently demanding trial at the 
hands of her accusers, and Bothwell was 
allowed to escape from Carberry Hill, though 
the lords then in arms had formulated the 
charges against him which linked his name 

* See Waldie’s History of Linlithgow, p. 15, and 


Collie’s Palace of Linlithgow, p. 7. 
t Collie’s Linkthgow Palace, p. 23. 
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with that of the Queen. And men like 
the gallant Kirkcaldy of Grange, the subtle 
Lethington, who fought against her at 
Langside, rallied to her cause after the fatal 
influence of Murray had disappeared for ever, 
and died in that cause. Darnley’s mother, 
too, once so bitter against her, lived to re- 
cognize that Mary was guiltless of her hus- 
band’s murder, and the letters of the Countess 
which Miss Strickland could not print in her 
collection have since been discovered and 
printed by Mr. Fraser in his book on Zhe 
Lennox. Facts like these speak for them- 
selves, and the documentary evidence which 
has been brought to light of late years adds 
proof to these facts of history. In 1880 ap- 
peared a translation of Professor Schiern’s 





Danish book on the life of Bothwell, based 
upon documents among the Danish State 
papers, and guided by the impartial historical 
insight of a foreign critic. In 1883 appeared 
the important History of Mary Stewart, by 
Claude Nau, her secretary, edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson from a MS. among 
the Cottonian Collection in the British 
Museum; and more recently still has just 
appeared, under the auspices of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, 4 Calendar of the MS. 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, preserved at 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Thus there 
is evidence before the historical student 
upon which to base a reconsideration of the 
fatal history of Mary Queen of Scots. Of 
course we do not now propose to attempt 


such a task; but there are some papers 
belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury which 
our readers will no doubt be glad to know 
something about, and they strike keynotes to 
some of the chief points alleged against 
Mary. 

It is interesting, in the first place, to 
ascertain how these documents came into 
the possession of the Cecils, and hence have 
been preserved these three hundred years or 
more for the benefit of modern students, 
The last jailer of the unfortunate Queen was 
the harsh and unrelenting Puritan, Sir Amias 
Paulet. Suddenly he suggested a day’s 
sport by hunting the stag. The Queen and 
all her household, too eager to breathe again 
the fresh air of heaven, and feel the unre- 








LINLITHGOW PALACE. 


straint of something like liberty, went to the 
hunt, and, as we all know, was carried off 
from Chartley to some place of surer cus- 
tody, Tixall, the residence of Sir Walter 
Aston. In the meantime, says Mr. Steven- 
son, in the volume above noted, 


Elizabeth’s agents were not idle at Chartley, from 
which Mary had thus cunningly been removed. On 
their arrival they secured such of her servants as had 
remained behind their mistress, and locked them up 
in separate rooms, so that they could not hold any 
conversation with each other. They then searched 
every chest, drawer, desk, and closet, which might be 
supposed to contain letters, papers, or other objects 
of importance. The investigation was afterwards re- 
newed more carefully and thoroughly. Four justices 
of the peace were occupied in it for two long days, at 
the end of which three boxes filled with documents, 
consisting chiefly of Mary’s most private correspond- 
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ence, were sent off to Windsor for the inspection of 
the English Queen and her Privy Council. .... 
After the more important legal documents had been 
culled out by the law officers of the Crown, the re- 
mainder underwent many vicissitudes. Cecil selected 
from the mass of papers such as pleased his taste or 
gratified his curiosity, and he deposited them in his 
own private library in Hatfield House, where they 
still remain. 

There is nothing in the latter part of this 
description inconsistent with what we know 
to have been Cecil’s character, as an accom- 
plished student and collector of historical 
curiosities ; but whether it be so or not, the 
fact remains that the Cecils of the Victorian 
age possess these documents as heirlooms 
from the Cecil of the Elizabethan age. On 
the death of the Earl of Salisbury, in 1612, 
a warrant was issued directing his papers to 
be delivered up to the Crown ; but notwith- 
standing a considerable transfer under this 
warrant, a large mass of papers remained 
behind. 

Of these by far the most important are 
the celebrated casket letters.* These, it will 
be remembered, were produced at Mary’s 
trial as having been taken by the Earl of 
Morton from Dagliesh, Bothwell’s servant, 
and they were said to be the love-letters of 
the Queen to Bothwell, dating from before 
the death of Darnley. Much dispute has 
been held about these celebrated letters. 
Copies of four of them are preserved at the 
Public Record Office, and two are in the 
Hatfield collection, and it was these copies, 
no doubt, which were adduced as evidence 
against the Queen. They were written in 
French, and translations were made for, and 
corrected by, Cecil, which are printed iz 
extenso in the Hatfield Calendar. These 
translations are so important, that they are 
worth transcribing in these pages. 

[1567, Jan.] I have watched later then there above than 
I wold haue doii, if it had not bene to draw out that 
that this bearer shall tell you, that I fynde the fayrest 
commoditie to excuse yo" busynes that might be offred ; 


I haue promised him to bring him to morrowe. Yf 
you think it, give ordre therunto. Now S'I haue not 





* Cf. Hugh Campbell’s Love-letters of Queen Mary 
to Bothwell, with her love sonnets and marriage con- 
tracts, being the long-missing originals from the gilt 
casket, a complete history of the Scottish Queen’s Woes 
and Trials, 1824, and Miss Strickland’s Letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots, vol. i., for succinct accounts of 
these documents. 


not 
yet broken my promes w' you for you had , com- 
maunded me asthing-+-Asd to send you any thing or to 
write, and I doo it not, for offending of you, And if 
you knew the feare that I am in therof, you wold 
not have so many contrary suspicids, w*" nevtheles I 
cherishe as proceeding from the thing of this worlde 
that I desyre and seeke the moste, that is yo" favo, 
or good will, of w*" my behaviour shall assure me, And 
yor 
I will nev dispayre therof as long as according to ™Y 
promes you ¥ shall discharge yo" harte to me, Other- 
wise I wold think that my yll luck and the fayre 
behavior of those that have not the third parte of 
the faythfulness and voluntary obedience that I beare 
unto you, shall have wonne the advantage ov me 
the advantage of the second Loover of Jason. Not that 
I doo compare you to so wicked = -=rs0n, or myself to 
so unpitifull a person, Althoughe you make me feele 
som greefe in a matter that toucheth you, and to pre- 
serve and keepe you to her to whé alone you belong, 
if a body may clayme to him selfe that w™ is won by 
— [word illegible, struck out] well, faythfully, yea 
entierly loving as I doo, & will doo all my lyfe for 
payne or hurt what soer may happen to me therby. 
In recompence wherof, and of all the evils that you 
bene cause of to me, Remember the place aighé heere- 
by. I desyre not that you keepe promes wt me to 
morrowe, but that we may be togither, and that you 
give no Credit to the suspicions that you shall have, 
w‘'out being assured therof. And I aske no more of 
God but that you might know all that I have in my 
harte, w is yours, and that he preserve you fro all 
evill, at the least during my lyfe, w™ shall not be deere 
unto me, but as long as y* & I shall please you. I go 
to bed, & give you good night, Send me word tomor- 
row early in the morning how you have don for I shall 
think long, And watche well if the byrde shall fly out 
make * 

of his Cage or w'out his father as the turtle shall 
remayne alone to lament and morne for absence how 
short soev it be. That That I could not doo my lie 
should doo it w'a good will, yf it weare not that I 
feare to wake you, for I durst not write before Joseph 
and Bastian and Joachim, who weare, but new gon 
from I begof. 

Endorsed by Cecil :—‘‘ Copy. 3. énlish.” 

Endorsed in another hand :—‘*‘3 lere concerning 
Holly Roode House.” + 

(1567, April]—Alas, my Lorde, why is yo trust 
putt in a pson so unworthy to mistrust that w™ is 
wholly yours! I am wood. You had promised me 
that you wold resolve all, And that you wold send me 
worde every daye what I shuld doo. You have don 
nothing thereof. I advertised you well to take heede 
of yo" falce brother in lawe. He cam to me and w'out 
shewing me any thing from you told me that you had 

m 


willed him to write to you that that I , shuld saye 
and where and whan you should com to me, and that 





* Correction in Burghley’s hand. 
+ See an English version of this letter in Buchanan’s 
Detection, translated into Scotch and now made Eng- 


lish, 1651. 
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you shuld doo touching him. And therupon hath 
preached unto me that it was a foolish enterprise and 
that w' myn honot I could nev" marry you seeing that 


yo 
a being maryed you did carry me away. And that 
his folk wold not suffer y'. And that the Lords wold 
unsaye themselves and wold deny that they had said. 
To be shorte he is all contrary. I told him that seeing 
I was com so farre, if you did not w'drawe yo'selfe of 
yo'selfe that no psuasion nor death it selfe shuld make 
me fayle of my promesse. As touching the place you 
are to negligent (pdon me) to remitt yo'selfe therof 
unto me. Choose it yo'selfe and send me word of it. 
And in the mean tyme I am sicke. I will differ as 
touching the matter it is to late. It was not long of 
me that you have not thought therupon in tyme. And 
if you had not more changed yo" mynde since myne 
absence than I have, you shuld not be now to aske 
such resolving. Well ther wantith nothing of my pte. 
And seeing that yo" negligence doth putt us both in 
y° danger of a false brother, if it succeede not well, I 
will nev" rise agayne, I send this bearer unto you for 
I dare not trust yo" broth’ w‘ these les nor w' the 
diligence. He shall tell you in what state I am. and 
judge you what amendement these new ceremonies 
have brought unto me. I wold I weare dead. For I 
see all goith yll. You promised other manner of 
matter of your forseing but absence hath powre ov" 


you, who have ij strings to yo" bowe. Dispatche 


you 
the aunsweare that I fail, not. And put no trust in 
yo" broth’ for this enterprise, For he hath told y', and 
is also all against it. God give you good night. 
afore * 

Endorsed : Copie from Sterling after (sic) the 
ravissm*. Prufs her mask of Ravishing. + 

1. page see Buchanan’s Detection of the action of 
Mary Queen of Scots, translated into Scotch and now 
made English, 1651. 

The Scotch version of this letter is printed in Ander- 
son’s Collections, vol. ii., p. 151. Edinburgh, 1727. ] 


Of course if these letters are authentic 
there is an end of the matter. Mary was 
guilty. But are they authentic? Modern 
criticism decides against them. In the first 
place, Mary was never allowed to see them 
during her trial. In the next place, they first 
come into prominence at the instance of 
the Earl of Morton. Besides the general 
practice of forging .letters and written docu- 
ments, which in this age had risen to almost 
a profession, there is direct evidence that 
Morton, in addition to his other crimes, was 
guilty of imitating writings for the purpose 
of gaining a political end. Professor Schiern 

* This correction is in Cecil’s hand. 


+ 24 April 1567 was the date of the ‘‘mask of 
ravishing.” 


draws attention to this fact, and gives some 
interesting particulars. 

Now as to the handwriting of these two 
letters the Commissioner in the preface to 
the Calendar of Hatfield Papers says, that 
“one of the two letters is written in a hand 
different from that which appears in all the 
rest, and the writing has not yet been 
identified. It is a fair imitation of Mary’s 
hand in her earlier days, but che “etter has 
been suspiciously manipulated.” Is it possible 
that in this letter we have one of the originals 
and not a copy? The originals have dis- 
appeared, though they are said to have passed 
through the Duke of Norfolk’s hands for 
examination. But if this be a copy only, 
why need it be an imitation of Mary’s hand- 
writing ? and why has it been suspiciously 
manipulated? Clearly, the answers to these 
two questions would indicate that this Cecil 
MS. is one of the originals; so far, that is, 
as there were any originals, and if this be so, 
the modern critic must pronounce the whole 
of the “Casket letters,” under present evi- 
dence, to be a fabrication of Mary’s enemies ; 
and probably the most prominent in the busi- 
ness was the Earl of Morton. 

A further interesting fact about these 
letters is that though the Queen herself was 
never allowed to see them, they were imme- 
diately printed, and scattered broadcast over 
the land.* A letter from the Bishop of Ross 
to the Queen fully points out the reason for 
this: ‘to the effect to cause you to come in 
disdain [contempt] with the whole subjects of 
this realm” (Strickland’s Ze¢éers, i. 117). Her 
enemies knew full well that her marriage 
with Bothwell was the greatest blot against 
her, and that, without any explanation of it, 
it lent aid to the charge of murdering her 
husband. It is reported that when Hume, 
the historian, was told that some one had 
written a book, which completely proved 
Mary’s innocence, his significant reply was, 
“‘ Has he then proved that she did not marry 
Bothwell?” Hume only gave expression to 
the popular opinion now as in Queen Mary’s 
time. That her people looked upon her 
marriage with Bothwell with something like 


* The preface to the Hatfield Calendar points 
out some important differences between the Cecil 
MSS, and the contemporary printed copies. 
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dismay is proved from many sources. The 
burghers of Aberdeen were always faithful, 
and there exists a letter from this town 
which is touching in its simple faith :— 


Please your Majesty,—It is bruited and spoken in 
the country that your Majesty should be ravished by 
the Earl Bothwell against your will. When we 
your Majesty’s nobility and subjects think ourselves 
most highly offended if so be, and therefore desire to 
know your Highness’s pleasure and will, and what we 
shall do toward the reparation of that matter, and 
in what manner we shall use ourselves. Which being 
known there shall nothing be left undone that becomes 
faithful and loving subjects to do to the advancement 
and forthfilling of their prince’s honour and affairs, 
We will look to be certified of your Grace’s mind by 
the bearer hereof. And so, after our humble com- 
mendations we commit your Majesty to God. 

From Aberdeen xxvii of April 1567.* 


One other point it is interesting to note 
from these Cecil MSS.; and that is connected 
with Mary’s marvellous beauty. The portraits 
of her, though numerous, do not bear out the 
traditions of her beauty. And Mr. Froude 
has dramatized in unwarrantable language a 
picture of her executioner showing up the 
“wrinkled face of an old woman.” Never- 
theless a letter from N. White to Cecil, 
“dated February 26th, 1568-9,” advises 
that very few should have access to or 
conference with this lady. ‘For besides 
that she is a goodly personage, she hath 
without an alluring grace, a pretty Scottish 
speech, and a searching wit, clouded with 
mildness. His own affection by seeing the 
Queen our sovereign is doubled, and there- 
fore he guesses what sight might work in 
others. Her hair of itself is black, and yet 
Mr. Knollys told him that she wears hair of 
sundry colours.” 


* From a privately printed volume of Mr. W. 
Stevenson’s. (Fitch, Ipswich, 1842.) 4to. Miss 
Strickland has drawn special attention to Du Croc’s 
(the French ambassador) letter describing the “ un- 
utterable despair ” of the bride of the ruffian Bothwell. 
‘* Yesterday,” runs the letter, ‘‘ being shut up in her 
cabinet with Bothwell, she screamed aloud and then 
sought for a knife to stab herself ; those who were in 
the chamber adjoining the cabinet heard her. They 
think that if God does not end her, she will become 
desperate.” —Letters, vol. i., p. 50. 
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Che Ropal Academp. 


Pe is impossible to say that the anti- 
i wa = uary will be as gratified with this 
%E yy) year’s exhibition as he was, say, 

with last year’s ; as he ought to be 
with all art exhibitions. We cannot absolve 
English artists from all blame for the neglect 
which they uniformly show to subjects deal- 
ing with the past. Side by side with the study 
of present nature there ought to be a study 
of past historic life; for who, better than the 
artist, can call up for us the scenes of those 
ages which never can be wholly past and gone, 
can image into life again scenes which every 
one of us looks back upon with feelings 
that belong to man as the only being on 
earth who possesses a history? What are we 
doing with this history ? A few years ago the 
antiquarian author, or collector, was looked 
upon as either a fool or a madman ; but that 
idea is now rapidly dying out as culture 
spreads. But is it well that the painter 
should lag behind the bookman ?—is it well 
for art, and is it well for artists? It isnot our 
province to answer these questions ; but it 
is our province to put them, for they are sug- 
gested by the works which hang on the walls 
at Burlington House,works of labour, intellect, 
and taste, all of them ; but which do not, for 
all that, interpret the spirit of the age. 

When Mr. Alma Tadema last year exhibited 
his picture of the Emperor Hadrian visiting 
a British Pottery, we found fault with his 
interpretation of history. This year no such 
fault can be found with his magnificent pic- 
ture (276) A Reading from Homer. To the 
Athenian, Homer was much more than he is 
to us. The age of reciting in poetry the 
deeds of heroes had not passed away from 
Greek life (it lived on amongst our own Scot- 
tish Highlanders, and in Ireland, to within 
quite recent times) before the magnificent 
epic of Homer burst upon Athens. It took 
the place of the scattered traditional songs, 
for it was one grand homogeneous collection 
of such traditions, and the recitations and 
readings at private and public entertainments 
were almost wholly from Homer. It is one 
such that Mr. Alma Tadema now depicts. 
Sheltered from the heat of the day by the 
marble balcony where the small party are 
assembled, we see before us the reader on 
T 
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our right holding the MS. across his knees, 
and the listeners sitting and reclining at peace 
and in comfort, soothed or excited by the 
“winged words” of the poet. The men are 
stolid and well limbed, but they are highsouled 
too; and we fancy that this picture will be 
looked upon as one of the artist’s best pro- 
ductions. 

Greek subjects are not numerous in the 
exhibition, nor do we admire those that are 
there. There seems to be an entire absence 
of ideality, and what can Homer be without 
the ideal? If we consult Mrs. Harrison’s 
Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature, 
we shall gauge the difference between the 
ancient way of dealing with subjects and 
the present. Ariadne deserted by Theseus (6), 
by Miss Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Normand), is 
the portrait of a model posed for the subject, 
but it does not convey to us much of the 
magnificent grief of Ariadne; and in Mr. 
Mann’s Ulysses unbinding the Sea Nymph's Veil, 
the same fatal realism is present in a subject 
which, if anything, is ideal. In Mr. Weg- 
uelin’s Zhe Swing Feast (355) we have a 
delightful representation of the modern 
Athenian custom of keeping up the memory 
of Erigone having hung herself upon hearing 
of her father’s death. There is both warmth 
of colour and great freedom of action in the 
figures of the laughing maidens. 

Turning to Roman subjects, Mr. Maynard 
Brown has given us a fine picture in his 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, taken Prisoner by 
Aurelian, Emperor of Rome (121). Zenobia, 
says Gibbon, is perhaps the only female whose 
superior genius broke through the servile 
indolence imposed on her sex by the climate 
and manners of Asia. She was esteemed 
the most lovely as well as the most heroic of 
her sex. Her manly understanding was 
strengthened and adorned by study. She 
had drawn up for her own use an epitome of 
mental history, and familiarly compared the 
beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus (bk.i. cap. xi.). 
Defeating one Roman general, compelling 
Claudius to recognise her merit, assuming the 
“splendid but doubtful title of Queen of 
the East,” acting always as a queen, it was 
something for Aurelian to obtain a triumph 
over such a woman. ‘Two great battles, at 


Antioch and near Emesa, Aurelian fought, 


and even then he only succeeded in driving 
her to her fortress. The rest of the story is 
well known, and Gibbon has enlivened it 
with his splendid diction. There was no 
triumph ever celebrated with superior pride 
and magnificence, and we think Mr. Brown 
has worked out this splendour without detract- 
ing from the homogeneous tone of the whole, 
giving a great deal of life to that moving and 
tumultuous mass. Miss Bush’s Portia and 
Lucius (Julius Cesar, act ii. sc. 4) does not 
rise to the subject, though we like the execu- 
tion of the picture. 

In English history, Mr. Herkomer’s Found 
(1027) is very touching, and combines very 
good atmospheric effect with dramatic action. 
It represents the finding by a female hind of 
a fugitive who 

Had fled to the lonely hills for peace to die, 


when Lucius 
for Roman tribute warr’d. 


Mr. Phil R. Morris’s First Prince of Wales 
(757) is a very fine picture. Edward I. 
is represented standing at his full height 
holding his infant child before him, and in one 
hand his sword with the cross-hilt presented 
to the assembled Welsh people, who are, 
however, not seen in the picture. The 
armour of the king is very well painted, and 
the tender flesh of the infant reposes against it 
with almost pitiless unconcern; the mother 
being far away in her chamber, not a witness 
of the scene. Hume calls the episode a 
vulgar story, suitable to the capacity of the 

monkish chroniclers; but be this as it may, 
it is one well worthy of the painter’s art, and 
Mr. Morris’s picture is a thoroughly ‘good 
one. We have nothing to say about Mr. 
Frith’s Fohn Knox at Holyrood (195). Mary 
in the background in an attitude unqueenly 
and ungainly does not enlist our sympathy, 
and the kiss-in-the-ring party in the ante- 
chamber, against whom Knox is railing out 
his bitter though telling words of warning,does 
not enliven the scene. After Naseby (107), 
by Mr. Briton Riviere, is commonplace in 
conception but good in execution, the colour 
being particularly warm and harmonious. A 
lady is holding an open letter in her hand, 
and her face is hidden in her hands ; on the 
floor are two little spaniels, exquisitely drawn, 
trying to draw her attention by their sympa- 
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thetic action. Mr. Wynfield’s Zhe Royal 
Fugitive (813) is drawn from Charles II.’s 
narrative of his escape after Worcester, when 
he tells the story of his visit to the house of 
one Mr. Symons, in the guise of a serving- 
man. The party are eating, and Colonel 
Gunter is speaking about Cromwell, in no 
kindly terms, when Mr. Symons whispers in 
his ear that the sot-disant serving-man, sit- 
ting at the end of the table, might be “some 
rascally roundhead rogue’s son.” Charles is 
drawn very carefully, through we think he 
looks a little too like his later portraits ; but 
the picture is distinctively. good in colour and 
dramatic drawing. From the Field of Sedge- 
moor (1128), by Seymour Lucas, takes its 
text from a passage in Macaulay, and repre- 
sents very finely a trooper in a hut with a 
woman listening at the door at “ the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs and the storm of curses” with 
which “the whirlwind of cavalry swept by.” 
One of the best pictures is Mr. Boughton’s 
Milton visited by Andrew Marvel (663), when 
I beheld the poet blind yet bold.” Milton’s 
face is a marvel of pathos and fine intel- 
lectual fire, and the grouping of the figures is 
very good. Prisoners of War, 1805 (67), by 
Mr. Yeames is particularly good—two young 
English middies, one defiant and careless, 
the other wounded and faint, confronted by 
the fisherwives of a French seaport. Mr. 
Orchardson gives us Zhe Salon of Madame 
Recamier (172), and with his fine powers of 
grouping figures, and his tone of colour (too 
yellow perhaps, but very fine),we wishhe had 
chosen a passage of history well worthy of 
the painter’s art. He wasted his time last 
year over an unhistorical subject, and this 
year over a historical subject not interesting 
enough to take one’s fancy and enlist one’s 
sympathies. 

We cannot do more than enumerate one 
or two other pictures we picked out for 
special notice. Ring a Ring of Roses (32) 
by Mr. Fred Morgan is very good in 
subject and execution; the old children’s 
game was thoroughly worth this attention. 
Briton Riviere’s Zhe Sheep Stealers (24) is very 
fine. Mr. Stacey Marks’ Af the Printseller’s 
(853) is a capital piece of very careful and 
good work, and particularly interesting to the 
antiquary. There are three illustrations of 
Scott: Zhe New Justice of the Peace (47), from 





Guy Mannering, by Sydney W. Lee,—the 
head of Dominie Sampson is very fine, but 
the rest of the picture is lifeless; Zhe Queen 
of the Tournament (661), by Frank W. Top- 
ham, from /vanhoe; and The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (1095) by H. G. Glindoni. Some 
topographical pictures, of which Surrey Colts 
(1004) by Mr. John White, Mr. Fahey’s 
Village in the Cotswold Hills (798), An Old 
Posting-yard, Surrey (294) by Mr. Arthur 
Hawksley (which should have told us where), 
Tffiey Mill (135) by Vicat Cole, are among 
the best; but we should like to return to 
this portion for a little fuller notice. 

We cannot close our notice without express- 
ing a wish that a catalogue of historical and 
topographical pictures might be formed, like 
there are catalogues of portraits. 


LOS EGS 
SS 


Reviews, 
sialilinds 


The Patriarchal Theory, based on the papers of the 
late Fohn Ferguson McLennan. Edited and com- 
pleted by DoNALD MCLENNAN. (London, 1885 ; 
Macmillan.) 8vo, pp. xvi, 355. 


HEN in 1861 Sir Henry (then Mr.) Maine’s 
Ancient Law startled the world of histori- 
cal science it was recognised that he had 
succeeded in placing before the student 
some problems which for various causes 

had been lost sight of, hidden beneath the polemics 

of seventeenth century politics, or of theology. One 
of these problems is very well typified by the title 
of the book before us—the patriarchal theory. Sir 

Henry Maine redrew the picture of ancient society from 

the result of his researches into ancient law, and he 

sought to establish that society, at all events when it 
stands at the threshold of civilization, was formed of 
groups of descendants from a common ancestor, living 
together under the absolute dominion of the male 
representative of that common ancestor. Some of 

Sir Henry Maine’s theories have been disputed by 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, by M. Laveleye, by Sir Charles 

Tupper, and by other authorities, but his works have 

nevertheless stood the test of criticism, and his book 

on Ancient Law is still a text-book for students. Mr. 

Donald McLennan did wisely, therefore, we think, in 

separating those papers of his brother which form the 

groundwork of his book, from those other papers which 
are constructive in form and not destructive. And we 
get by this means a book which all students of early 
society and early institution will value. Mr. McLennan 
sets himself to disprove by argument and by examples 
that the patriarchal theory is not acceptable scientific- 
ally as the basis of soceity. We have carefully read 
his book from beginning to end, and are bound to 
confess that in our opinion he proves his case most 
thoroughly. It is too long here to state the case and 
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to point out the lines of Mr. McLennan’s arguments, 
but we warmly urge our readers to study for them- 
selves these papers from the hand of the celebrated 
author of Primitive Marriage. They are clear, 
decisive, and inexorable in their logic: and they 
contain many instructive passages on some of the 
most interesting questions in the early history of man 
and civilization. Archeology will have more and 
more to say in the future about man and his social 
surroundings, and Mr. McLennan’s researches will not 
die out from amongst the authorities on this subject. 





Fine old-fashioned Prints by and after the celebrated 
Bartoloszi, and engravers of his school. (Field & 
Tuer.) 

The publishers of this most interesting series have 
favoured us with a set of these new impressions from 
the original plates. Two of them, ‘‘ Love Wounded ” 
and “ Love Healed,” were stippled in 1798, but never 
published, and they are beautiful specimens of the 
graver’s art. There is also one of the celebrated 
series of the cries of London, and six others, Con- 
sidering the high price and great scarcity of the 
prints of this graceful school of art, Messrs. Field and 
Tuer are doing great service in thus placing at the 
disposal of those who love Bartolozzi these admir- 
able reproductions, and we congratulate ourselves 
upon possessing a copy. The enterprise cannot but 
prove successful, and in time these sets will become 
as rare as any of the earlier productions, 





Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

Vol. x., No. 11, 8vo. 

We always welcome the publications of this society 
with peculiar pleasure. They seem to us to be so 
earnest, so thorough, and indefatigable in their work, 
that they infuse into the reader much of the spirit 
which must accompany the writers of the several 
papers. Among articles specially interesting to us 
are those on urns at Manderston and near Tuffness, 
Black Dyke and British camps, incised rocks at 
Berwick, flint implements at Coquetdale, dagger 
found at Rothburg, a flint scraper from Gullane 
Links, names of the Farne Islands. These papers 
are accompanied mostly by illustrations, and it will 
be seen that they give some interesting facts about 
the pre-historic archzology of the north. 





The American Journal of Archeology and of the 
History of the Fine Arts. (Baltimore, January 
1885. 8vo.) 

This Journal is devoted to the study of the whole 
field of archeology, and it is designed to meet an 
admitted want. It does not clash, so far as we can 
prove from its first number, with our ‘old friend the 
American Antiquarian, being devoted exclusively to 
archzology proper, and that from its art side. Its con- 
tents are ‘‘ The panathenaic festival and the central 
slab of the parthenon frieze,” “‘ Inscribed sepulchral 
vases from Alexandria,” ‘ The revival of sculpture in 
Europe in the thirteenth century,” ‘‘ Ancient crude- 
brick construction and its influence on the Doric 
style,” and reviews, summaries of news, etc. A 


beautiful illustration of statues from the north porch 
of Chartres Cathedral, 1230-1240, forms one of three 
illustrations accompanying this part, and we cannot 
but think and hope that this journal will exercise 
good influence in the promotion of a study of archzo- 
logical subjects. 





The Early Steges of Exeter and their connection with 
the general History of England. By the REv. 
BarTON R. V. Mitts. (Exeter, 1885.) 8vo, 
pp. 22. 

The place of Exeter in English history has been 
discussed by Mr. Freeman, but we none the less 
welcome this useful little tract which collects, all the 
important facts together very succinctly. 





The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
Edited by STEPHEN D. PEET. January and 
March, 1885. (Chicago: J. H. Revell.) 8vo. 


We again welcome our American contemporary, 
the two first bi-monthly numbers of the present year 
being very interesting and valuable. Mr. Peet’s 
‘ancient agricultural works in America ” is an import- 
ant contribution to the study of early communities, 
and the illustrations are exceedingly valuable. Mr. 
Dorsey contributes a paper on Siouan Folklore and 
Mythological Notes, which many of our readers will 
read with interest. The editor gives large space to 
the notice of current ‘* finds ” all over the world. 





The East Anglian ; or, Notes and Queries on subjects 
connected with the counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Essex, and Norfolk. Edited by the Rev. C. H. 
EVELYN WHITE; February to April, 1885. (Ip- 
swich : Pawsey & Hayes.) 8vo 
These parts worthily keep up this new series of the 

old local notes and queries, and Mr. White is to be 

congratulated on the support he receives. The 
matriculation books of Gonville and Caius College, 

Cambridge, are most interesting, and Mr. Venn’s 

hopes concerning this contribution ought to be 

realized. A query as to an old plan of Bury leads us 
to hope that the editor may endeavour to collect 
information about old maps of the district he covers. 





Old stone crosses of the Vale of Clywd and neighbour- 
ing parishes, together with some account of the ancient 
manners, and customs, and legendary lore connected 
with the parishes. By the Rev. Exttas Owen. 
(London: Quaritch ; and Oswestry, Woodall, 
Minshall, & Co., 1885.) 4to, part i., pp. 66. 


Every one who loves the country, whether antiquary 
or not, knows the charm of an old stone cross. These 
monuments of the past are linked with a history that 
is now gone for ever, and it is well that we should be 
able to carry our minds back to that history by the 
aid of such books as Mr. Owen has compiled. The 
parish church, which was hardly complete without 
its parish cross, was the centre of all village life in 
the old days—not religious life only, but of all that 
was going on around in the little world of which it 
was the centre. Mr. Owen has done good service 
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in drawing together in one volume these interesting 
facts of English social history ; and his book will, we 
feel sure, find its way into the libraries of «ore than 
one school of antiquaries. Into the quaint archi- 
tectural features of these crosses many will gladly 
examine; to their uses and the traditions that 
surround them others will pay most attention, and all 
will recognize the interesting manner, the strong local 
colour, the very good illustrations, which characterize 
Mr. Owen’s book. Before Mr. Owen finishes his 
labours we trust he will say something as to the 
origin of the stone cross, and its past position in 
village history. Coming fresh from his study with 
his mind stored with facts gathered from different 
places, he will be in a position to tell us what perhaps 
very few others could, what certainly Mr. Kimmer 
did not do in his book on Ancient Stone Crosses of 
England. Already in point of fact Mr. Owen has 
furnished the materials for such a study. Those who 
read this book carefully, its records of games, festivals, 
traditions, and customs, will discover that the church 
in old days was a part and parcel of the people’s 
life. Sunday sports and games were very prevalent, 
and one story is told how a clergyman and his flock 
left the church to repel the sudden attack of a 
neighbouring parish on the village football! Many 
very singular customs are recorded which have not 
yet appeared in books on Welsh folklore, and these 
are well worthy the attention of the folklorists. 





The Irish and Anslo-Irish Landed Gentry when 
Cromwell came to Ireland; or, a Supplement to 
Trish Pedigrees. By JoHN O’Hart. (Dublin, 
1884: M. H. Gill & Son.) 8vo, pp. xviii, 754. 
This volume is, as its title informs us, a supplement 

to a former work, but it is something more. In a 

series of appendices, which occupy about two-thirds 

of the seven hundred pages, is contained a great mass 
of information of considerable value to the historian 
and antiquary. The first list is of English and Scotch 
planters in Ireland in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I., and among the names may be noted 

Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 

Christopher Hatton. An alphabetical list of the 

‘‘ Forty-nine” officers (formerly denominated “The 

49 Lots”’) follows. This name, like that of the 

modern ‘‘ Eighty” Club, is somewhat misleading. 

It refers to the year 1649, and the list contains the 

names of considerably over five thousand persons. 

Other lists worthy of especiai mention are “ Irishmen 

who served in the Spanish Netherlands,” ‘‘ The Irish 

Parliament of James II. in 1689,” ‘‘ The Irish 

Brigades in the service of France,” “ Irish-American 

Brigades in the war of 1861-5,” and the Irish Par- 

liament of Ireland in 1797.” A specially interesting 

item in these appendices is an account of the foreign 
religious foundations by Irishmen from the fifth to 
the thirteenth century. The countries visited for this 
purpose were England, Scotland, Belgium, Germany, 

France, Spain, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and Ice- 

land. It will be seen that a collection of so much 

genealogical material, with its various lists of men, 
needs a good index, and we can add that this volume 
is completed by such an index of names. 





Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces of 
Greece. Literal and Metrical Translations by 
Lucy M. F. Garnett. Classified, revised, and edited, 
with an Historical Introduction on the Survival of 
Paganism. By JOHN S. STUART GLENNIE, M.A. 
(London : 1885. Elliot Stock.) 8vo, pp. xxxi, 260. 


The chief object of this book, as stated by the 
translator and editor in the dedication, is to draw out 
the keener sympathy of the world for the Hellenes of 
enslaved Greece, and so to help forward a last and 
successful struggle for the completion of Hellenic 
independence. 

Miss Garnett is to be congratulated on her success- 
ful treatment of the beautiful songs she has collected 
in this volume—songs which are full of interest as 
helping us to understand the modern Greek mind. 
The collection is valuable, both from a folk-lore and 
a poetical point of view. The translator has attempted 
to give a carefully correct translation of her originals, 
and while doing this she has managed to embue her 
translations with a considerable amount of spirit and 
verve. The songs are arranged according to a specific 
classification. In the first class are the mythological, 
section 1 being idyllic, some of which are strangely 
weird-like. We notice here several well-known folk- 
lore incidents, such as the building up of the master 
mason’s wife in the foundations of 7he Bridge of Arta, 
in order to obtain security for the structure :— 


Good-morrow, lady mine, to thee! good-morrow to 
thee, mistress, 

I’ve lost my first ring from my hand, the ring of my 
betrothal ; 

For this I bid thee hither come that thou should’st 
find it for me. 

But when she went to seek the ring, went down to the 
foundations, 

One man upon her mortar threw, lime heaped on her 
another ; 

The master mason struck her too, he struck her with 
his mallet. 


The second section is Christian, and one of the 
songs here is very unpleasant in its motif. A Romeot 
maid flies to the shrine of St. George, and prays to be 
saved from a Turkish youth. She promises candles 
and incense, and in answer to her prayers a marble 
slab opens, and within she hides herself. Shortly 
afterwards the Turk arrives and makes larger pro- 
mises, the results of which are that the stone again 
opens and discovers the maid. She may well cry aloud : 
O list, ye mountains and ye hills, ye vilayets and town- 

ships, 

The i for gain has me betrayed, for treasure he’s 
betrayed me. 

The third section is devoted to a curious series of 
Charonic songs. 

Class 2 consists of love songs, and Class 3 of his- 
torical songs. All of these are very pleasing, and 
most of those who take up this volume will read it 
through, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 
Mr. Stuart Glennie points out the pagan element of 
many of these songs, and this survival cannot but be 
recognized in almost all relics of popular literature ; 
but we doubt whether many readers will agree 
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with the translator in his longing for a return to the 
paganism of our Aryan forefathers. He pleads for 
his theory that the sixth century before Christ is the 
true dividing period of ancient from modern, rather 
than the Christian era. 


me” 


g@wBeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—_>——_- 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—April 16th.—Dr. E. 
Freshfield, V.-P., in the chair—Mr. J. Cook exhibited 
a deed of release, dated 53 Hen. III., from Johanna 
de Stutville, widow of Lord Hugo de Wake, but 
who was so great an inheritrix that she reverted to 
her maiden name of De Stutville. This deed formerly 
belonged to the muniments of a Carthusian monastery 
at Hull, founded in 1378.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson com- 
municated some further notes on the Beaumont hoard 
of coins, some two thousand in number. Mr. Fer- 
~— also gave an account of a Roman inscribed slab 
ound at Carlisle. It bore the words DIS VACIA 
INFANS ANN. 1.—Dr. E. Freshfield communicated 
a paper on certain variations in the Apostles’ Creed. 

April 23rd.—Anniversary Meeting.—The Earl of 
Carnarvon, the retiring President, in the chair—This 
was an anniversary of unusual importance. Not only 
did it see the completion of the period of seven years 
to which, under the revised statutes, the occupation 
of the presidential chair is now limited, but it was 
also the last anniversary at which Mr. C. Knight 
Watson, who has for twenty-five years filled the 
honourable post of secretary, would seek re-election. 

April 29th.—Dr. Evans, President, in the chair.— 
The Director read a paper written by Sir J. S. Lum- 
ley on recent excavations at Civita La Vigna, the 
ancient Lanuvium, of the masonry on the plateau, 
which is probably the site of the temple of Juno 
Sospita, The most important remains found are 
fragments of four horses, which were probably at- 
tached to a guadriga, and a head of Juno, evidently 
Greek. 

Anthropological Institute.—April 14th.—Prof. 
Flower, V.-P., in the chair.—Dr. J. G. Garson read a 
paper on “ The Inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego.’ 
The Alaculoofs, who dwell in the western islands, 
lead a very degraded life, wandering about from place 
to place, possess no houses, but construct shelters out 
of the branches of trees, and build canoes of bark. 
They wear very little clothing of any kind. 

April 28th.—Mr. Francis Galton, President, in 
the chair.—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on the 
past and present condition of certain rude stone 
monuments in Westmoreland. A little to the south 
of the village of Shap are the remains of some very 
extensive rude stone monuments, and a circle is said 
to have been destroyed when the railway was made. 
The most interesting monument in this neighbourhood 
is situated at a place called Gunnerskeld, two or three 
miles to the north of the village, and consists of two 


irregular, concentric, slightly oval rings, about fifty 
and one hundred feet in diameter respectively, the 
longest diameters being from north to south.—A 
paper by Admiral A. S. Tremlett on quadrilateral 
constructions near Carnac was read, which described 
certain enclosures explored by the late Mr. James 
Miln.—A paper by M. Jean l’Heureux on the Kekip- 
Sesoators, or Ancient Sacrificial Stone of the North- 
west Tribes of Canada,,was read. The stone, which 
consists of a roughly hewn quartzose boulder, about 
fifteen inches high and fourteen in diameter, is placed 
on the summit of a pyramidal mound commanding 
an extensive view of both the Red Deer and Bow 
River valleys. 

Historical.—April 16th.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, V.-P.’ 
in the chair—Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen read a 
paper ‘‘On the Gizdhubar Legends, the Epic of 
Chaldea.” 

Royal Asiatic Society.—April 2oth.—Sir Thomas 
Wade in the chair.—The Rev. Prof. Beal contributed 
a paper ‘‘On the Age and Writings of Nagarjuna 
Boddhisattva ” (from the Chinese). From this paper, 
it would seem that there were two writers, called 
Nagarjuna and Nagaséna, though some authorities, 
differing in this particular from Prof. Beal, have held 
that they were really one and the same person. The lives 
of both have been written. It appears that the former 
was an eminent Boddhisattva, residing in the South of 
India ; the latter, merely a Bhikshu, or beggar, in 
North India. The former lived subsequently to the 
death of Kanishka, perhaps towards the end of the 
second century, A.D.; the latter was a contemporary of 
Meander, who flourished about 140 B.c.—Prof. Beal 
then noticed two Chinese works, the ‘‘Sutra of the 
Bhikshu Nagaséna.” 

Numismatic.—April 16th.—Dr. J. Evans, Pres 
sident, in the chair—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited 
patterns in gold of the half-sovereign and crown of 
Edward VI., believed to be two of the rarest patterns 
in the English series. —Mr. C. R. Smith communicated 
a paper on a hoard of Roman coins discovered in 
Cobham Park in the spring of 1883. It consisted of 
more than 800 coins, chiefly of the emperors Con- 
stantius II., Constantius Gallus, and Magnentius. 
Mr. Roach Smith expressed his opinion that from the 
absence of wear from circulation these coins must 
have formed part of the vast stores sent over by 
Magnentius from Gaul shortly before his overthrow, 
A.D. 353-—Dr. Evans read a paper by himself on a 
hoard of Roman coins, principally of the London 
mint, found about ten years ago in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. The find consisted of 347 coins of various 
emperors, from the time of Gallienus to that of Con- 
stantine the Younger.—Mr. C. F. Keary communicated 
an account of a large hoard of coins recently dis- 
covered at the village of Beaumont, near Carlisle, 
consisting of 2,090 coins, chiefly of the first three 
Edwards. 

London Architectural Association,—April 4th. 
—The members visited the halls of two of the principal 
City companies—those ofthe Fishmongers and Merchant 
Taylors. At the former hall they were received by 
Mr. W. B. Towse, the clerk of the company, who, in 
the course of the visit, remarked that the present hall 
was the third built on the site. The first was a Tudor 


edifice destroyed in the Great Fire ; it was rebuilt in 
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1674, Jarman being the architect, and was shown in 
many views preserved in the present building. When 
Rennie rebuilt London-bridge in 1827-30 the line was 
brought across the east end of the building, which was 
consequently taken down. It was rebuilt from the 
designs of Mr. Roberts. A feature of the building is the 
series of full-length portraits of the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex, George IT., and of his queen, Queen Victoria, 
Earl St. Vincent, the Margrave and Margravine of 
Anspach, and others by Beechey, Romney, Shackle- 
ton, Murray, and Herbert Luther Smith. On the 
ground floor, a room looking out upon the river 
was seen. This room is hung with numerous 
smaller oil paintings, including curious pictures of fish 
by Spiridione Roma, by Isaac Van Duynen, 1670, 
and by Arnold von Hacken, 1767, a curious picture of 
a ‘* Billingsgate Wedding,” and views of the former 
hall, together with old London-bridge. On the wall 
is a plan of a Lord Mayor’s show in 1616, a quaint 
representation in an impossible perspective. In a 
glazed case is the well-known funeral pall of Sir 
William Walworth, an excellent piece of Late Four- 
teenth Century embroidery in gold and silver on silk, 
which has been seen on loan at several exhibitions. 
The Prime Warden’s chair is a relic of old London- 
bridge, and is made from oak piles drawn from the bed 
of the river.—At the Pe Taylors hall the 
members were received by Mr. W. H. Nash, the 
surveyor to the company, who read a paper. The 
ancient and interesting hall in which they were 
assembled was rebuilt after the Great Fire of London in 
1666 ; but the date at which the original structure was 
built is, unfortunately, unknown. The crypt is perhaps 
the most ancient and interesting feature in the build- 
ing. The walls are formed of chalk and ragstone. 
There are three bays groined with plain-sprayed ribs 
springing from corbels moulded and carved with 
heads, the spandrels filled in with squared chalk. The 
style is of the 15th century, probably about the time 
of Henry VIII. Some of the earliest records of the 
company take us back to the year 1267, when disputes 
and riots took place between them and the Gold- 
smiths Company, and in 1484 a series of street fights 
occurred between the Merchant Taylors and the 
. Skinners Company, when the Lord Mayor ordained 
that, ‘‘for norishing peas and love” each company 
Should take precedence alternately, and dine with 
each other yearly, and this custom is still kept up, the 
chief toast at these dinners being, ‘‘ Merchant Taylors 
and Skinners, Skinners and Merchant Taylors, root 
and branch ; and may they flourish for ever.” 
Society of Biblical Archeology.—May 5th.— 
Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the chair.—A_ paper 
by M. E. Revillout, entitled, ‘‘ Notes on some 
Demotic Documents in the British Museum,” was 
read by the Secretary. The paper gave a summary of 
the demotic ostraka recently acquired by the British 
Museum. He stated that the ostraka under notice 
include a great number of receipts for taxes, some being 
of the Roman period. They included oaths taken 
about crops, the succession of property, accusation of 
thefts from the catacombs, etc. ; a demand for the 
liberation of a slave ; the delivery of property, which 
latter explained some interesting facts in the laws of 
the period. 
ew Shakspere.—April roth.—Dr, F. J. Furni- 


vall in the chair.—Mr. F. A. Marshall read a paper 
‘¢On the Tragedy of ‘Richard IJ.’” (Egerton MS. 
1994). The Egerton MS. contained fifteen plays, 
most of them written during the first forty years of 
the seventeenth century. The date of ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
however, was entirely a matter of conjecture. 

Philological Society.—May 1st.—Mr. H. Sweet, 
V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, V.-P., read a 
report on his dialectical work from November 19th, 
1883, to August 28th, 1884, since which time it had 
been interrupted till the end of last April, but was 
now resumed.—Mr. J. Lecky read a paper on “ Modern 
Irish-English Pronunciation.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—April roth.—A paper on ‘* Northumbria ” was read 
by Mr. H Butterworth. After describing the general 
aspect of Britain, and its condition in the first half of 
the fourth century, when Romans and natives united 
in the arts of peace, Mr. Butterworth drew a strong 
contrast in the state of affairs at the close of the 
century and the beginning of the fifth century, when 
the Roman power was decaying and chaos was setting 
in. Assailed by fierce Picts and Scots on the north, 
by piratical Jutes, Saxons, and Angles on the coasts, 
the Britons manfully defended their country for thirty 
years at least after the withdrawal of the Roman 
garrisons, though by the end of the sixth century the 
Teutons had occupied the greater part of the land, 
and had supplanted the old Celtic tongue by what 
was destined to become the English language. North- 
umbria, the land north of the Humber, was one of 
the kingdoms founded by this warlike race; its 
boundaries varied with every successive king, but its 
general limits may be taken from Edinburgh on the 
north to the southern extremity of Yorkshire on the 
south, and the line of the Pennines may be con- 
sidered its western boundary. Under powerful kings, 
its influence sometimes extended to every part of 
England. History does not record the various steps 
taken in the conquest of this district, though the 
relics in the caves at Settle tell the tale of the hurried 
retreat of the terrified Celts from the plains to the 
mountain fastnesses, where, beneath the dripping 
roofs of the caves, they lost year by year the memory 
of the civilization of the past. A few charred bones 
show how hunger drove them to slay their horses, and 
the broken spindles that remain tell how the women 
were compelled at last to make spindle-whorls from 
the bones that lay around them. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.—March 28th.—The 
following papers were read : ‘On the Alleged Alle- 
gorical Intention of Oberon’s Vision (‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ II., i., 148-168),” by Mr. C. H. 
Herford, who, accepting the general interpretation of 
the ‘* fair vestal” as Queen Elizabeth, considered that 
the first part refers to the Kenilworth festivities, and 
that if any specific person is intended by the 
‘¢ Western flower” the probabilities are enormously 
in favour of Lady Essex; “A Note on Some Plant 
Allusions in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” by 
Mr. Leo H. Grindon. 

April 25th.—A paper was read on “ ‘2 Henry VI.’ 
and ‘The Contention’” by Mr. J. W. Mills—A 
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historical paper by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, on “ Dame 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, was also 
read. 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union.—April 3oth.— 
The union had their first meeting this year at Anston 
Crags, Lindrick Common, Thorpe Salvin, Kiveton 
Park, etc., the estates of the Duke of Leeds, by 
whose kind permission they were there. Some found 
their way into Whitewell Wood, Harthill, etc., and 
were highly successful in their searches, but the 
geological party, conducted by Dr. Sorby, first 
visited the Kiveton Park Collieries, where they were 
received by Messrs. Hudson and Holmes, and then 
went on to Shireoaks. Afterwards they proceeded 
to examine the sections of the Rotherham red rock, 
near Harthill, and the striking and interesting exca- 
vations near Peebly Dam. The old chapel at Steetley 
was inspected, and the party were afterwards received 
at Shireoaks Collieries by Mr. Tylden Wright, and 
Mr. Wright, jun., who showed them _ interesting 
specimens which had been obtained in sinking. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 4th.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., President, in the chair. Pro- 
fessor Hughes, tracing the history of Horningsey to 
Norman times, drew the attention of the members to 
a selection of objects which carried the story of the 
occupation of the district back to the early stone 
period. He thought that sufficient evidence had been 
accumulated to justify a rough chronological classifi- 
cation of the Paleolithic weapons of the district under 
three principal heads. He showed also some Neolithic 
implements, which he referred to two distinct ages 
and origins. The chief interest gathered round the 
evidence of the Roman occupation of the district. 
There was north of the village a great layer of broken 
pottery, evidently the waste of a potter’s yard : in con- 
firmation of which view he produced the potter’s bone 
modelling pins and lumps of clay kneaded into round 
masses ready for use, and retaining even the impres- 
sions of the markings on the skin of the fingers that had 
pressed them1500 years ago.—Mr. H. F. Wilson gave 
an address upon the Brandon flint-trade, tracing its 
development from prehistoric times to the present day. 
After pointing out upon an enlarged map of the dis- 
trict the various localities to which his remarks bore 
reference, and briefly alluding to the discovery of 
paleolithic implements in the river gravels of the 
little Ouse, he gave an account of the famous neolithic 
workings known as Grime’s Graves. Mr. Wilson drew 
attention to the fact that a large fair used to be held 
till recently upon the high ground calied Broomhill, 
overlooking the river about three-quarters of a mile 
from Brandon, and expressed his belief that this was 
the survival from prehistoric times of a market at 
which the flint-workers of Grime’s Graves bartered 
their wares for commodities brought from a distance 
along the water-way of the Little Ouse. He next 
gave evidence (collected by Mr. Skertchly in his valu- 
able monograph on the Brandon flint-trade) for the 
unbroken continuance of the industry up to the present 


y- 
_ Gaelic Society of Inverness.—April 30th_—An 
interesting paper on the Fernaig Gaelic Manuscript was 
contributed by Professor Mackinnon. The collection 
of Gaelic poetry known as the Fernaig Manuscript was 
made by Duncan Macrae in the year 1688, and the 


years immediately following. The MS. consists of two 
small volumes of paper, in paste-board cover, and con- 
tains at present about 4,200 lines. Regarding the 
history of the MS. but little is known. In the begin- 
ning of the century it was in the possession cf Mr. 
Matheson, of Fernaig, father of Sir Alexander Mathe- 
son of Lochalsh. The Manuscript afterwards dis- 
appeared, and when Mr. Skene wrote in 1862 the 
introduction to the Book of the Dean of Lismore he 
stated that it was at that time missing. It fell some- 
how into the hands of the late Dr. Mackintosh Mackay, 
who was in Australia, when Mr. Skene wrote. On 
the death of Dr. Mackay, his trustees handed the little 
MS. over to Dr. Skene, whose property it now is. 
The MS. was written by Duncan Macrae, the following 
title appearing on the first page of the first volume :— 


** DoIRLIGH Lorn D1 
SKRIJVIG LEA DONOCHIG 
MACK RAH 1688,” 


Who this particular Duncan Macrae was could not 
be affirmed with absolute certainty. There were no 
doubt many of the name alive in 1688. It might be 
safely concluded that the MS. was written in the 
country of the Macraes. The great mass of the poetry, 
and the accent and the idiom of the writer, belonged to 
the district, while the fact that the manuscript was 
found in Fernaig pointed to the same conclusion. 
The writer was, besides, a highly intelligent man, who 
wrote his native language well, and was no mean poet 
—nearly one-fourth of the contents of the manuscript 
being ascribed to the ‘‘Skripper.” There were two 
Duncan Macraes, who lived on the shores of 
Loch-Duich at the time of the revolution, and whose 
memories were still preserved in the district, who 
might fairly be credited with the compilation of such a 
document as this. One of the two was known as Big 
Duncan of Glenshiel. He composed verses, some of 
which are still remembered in the Glen. But thisman 
was more of a warrior than a poet, several interest- 
ing anecdotes illustrating his enormous strength 
being still fresh in the memory of his clansmen in 
Kintail and Glenshiel. Duncan Macrae of Glenshiel 
was Major of the Kintail Regiment, and fell at 
Sheriffmuir. Tradition records that with one stroke 
of his terrible sword he cut through both trooper and 
horse before he fell, and a correspondent stated that 
this identical sword was still preserved in the Tower 
of London, and still shown as the great Highlander’s 
sword. The other claimant is Duncan Macrae of 
Inverinate, the chief of his name—a most interesting 
character, and still remembered in the district by the 
name of Donnachadh nam Pios. His father was 
Alexander Macrae of Inverinate, a man of whom little 
was known; but his grandfather, the Rev. Farquhar 
Macrae, minister of Gairloch and afterwards of Kintail, 
was a man of mark. He was astudent at Edinburgh, 
and so distinguished in classics and philosophy, that it 
was proposed in 1603 to make him Regent of the 
College in succession to James Reid, but Lord Seaforth 
interposed. His lordship was more concerned in having 
a good minister in the West of Ross-shire than a good 
Regent in the College of Edinburgh. Mr. Farquhar 
accompanied the Earl of Seaforth to the Lews in 
1610, when, if the family historian is to be credited, he 
baptized all under forty years of age, and married a large 
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number. Duncan Macrae of Inverinate was the eldest 
of a numerous family. His father, Alexander, eldest 
son of Mr. Farquhar, was twice married, and left a 
family of nine sons and four daughters. Two of his 
sons, John and Donald, were ministers of Dingwall 
and Kintail. Mr. Mackinnon was satisfied that this 
Donnachadh nam Pios was the compiler of the 
Fernaig Manuscript. Anecdotes without number were 
still repeated in Kintail and Glenshiel about his great 
ability, and especially his great ingenuity and mechani- 
cal skill. Duncan Macrae is locally reported to have 
possessed considerable poetic talent, to have composed 
songs, and to have collected those of others. Captain 
Matheson of Dornies, who has made a most extensive 
collection of the poetry of the district, had repeated to 
him several lines attributed to Donnachadh nam Pios. 
The lines are found in the manuscripts and attributed 
to a “certain harpe” . . . pretended to be composed 
on Gillimichell Macdonald, tinkler. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club.—April 28th.— 
The twenty-second annual meeting, Mr. William Gray 
in the chair.—Rev. H. W. Lett read a paper on a re- 
markable and interesting discovery of antlers of red 
deer, found during excavations at Mr. Waddell’s lime 
quarries, near Maralin. The workmen were stripping 
some of the chalk rock, and, while removing the over- 
lying clay, they came upon a deep and extensive bed 
or layer of broken and gravelly chalk, in which, at a 
depth of six or seven feet from the surface, were found 
half a cartload of deer’s horns. They were lying 
confusedly, and not far from each other. It was 
observed that none were discovered in the fine boulder 
clay. The horns are greatly decayed, and when taken 
out were quite soft and fragile; some of them were 
perfect, and measured ten inches in length; most of 
them were of full-grown animals, while a few were of 
a smaller size. Fully a third of them had a portion 
of the skull attached, indicating that they had not 
been shed in the ordinary way, but that their owners 
had been killed by primeval man for food, or by some 
other animals, close upon, if not previous to, the great 
ice age. The labourers noticed that no teeth or other 
bones were found. The escarpment shows that the 
deposit which contains these sub-fossil remains is 
stratified, indicating its having been laid down by 
water, and that it is undisturbed ; while the position 
is far from any stream, or where there could have been 
a river or lake, being on the side of a hill more than 
a hundred feet above the bed of the Lagan. The 
exact spot is close to and between the pre-historic 
cemetery where many funereal urns have been found 
in position, and a large rath or fort that was levelled 
within the present century. It is believed that further 
explorations will bring to light additional traces that 
would be valuable to the archeologist and naturalist. 
—The specimens exhibited were afterwards presented 
to the museum of the Natural History and Philosophi- 
cal Society.—The chairman stated that he had a short 
time since discovered somewhat similar remains near 
Ballyrudder, the locality where the mammoth’s tooth, 
in the possession of Canon Grainger, is said to have 
been found. 


= 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-WBook. 

London Taverns in 1620.—Alleyn’s visits to 
London were extremely frequent. He then often 
dined at the house of his friend, Lady Clarke, where 
he seems to have paid for his own drink, or resorted 
to a tavern. The names of the taverns which he 
patronised are not without interest. Besides Young’s 
and Hart’s ordinaries, they include the Bear, Horn, 
St. Paul’s Head, Cardinal’s Hat, Red Cross, Feathers, 
Plough, Bell in Westminster, Nag’s Head, Mermaid, 
George, Bull’s Head King’s Cross, Three Tuns, 
Dancing Bears, Golden Tun, Larder, and Devil and 
St. Dunstan. A curious sign to be found while 
James I. was reigning is the ‘‘ James,” or “ Fool’s 
Head.”—WARNER, /ntroduction to Catalogue of Dul- 
wich MSS., pp. Xxx, Xxxi. 

Early Irish Folk-lore.—The following passage 
from Giraldus Cambrensis would seem deserving of 
quotation. The allusion to the influence of water will 
be noticed :— 

Nostris quoque temporibus quosdam vidimus, qui, 
magicis artibus imbuti, pingues ut videbatur porcos, 
sed tantum rubros, quacunque prejacente materia 
producentes in nundinis vendebant. Sed hi statim 
ut aquam aliquam transibant evanescentes, in pro- 
priam et veram revertebantur naturam. Quantalibet 
autem industria servatis, assumpta species ultra 
triduum non durabat. 

Item vetulas quasdam, tam in Wallia quam 
Hibernia et Scotia, se in leporinam transmutare 
formam, ut adulterina sub specie ubera sugendo, lac 
alienum occultius surripiant, vetus guidem et adhuc 
Srequens querela est.—( Topographia, ti., 19.)—[Com- 
municated by J. H. Round. ] 

Increase of Luxury in Seventeenth Century. 
—Where in former days “ farmers and their wives 
were content with meane dyet, and base attire, and 
held their children to some austere government with- 
out haunting alehouses, tauerns, dice, cards, etc., and 
vaine delites of charge, the case is altred : the husband- 
man will be equall to the yoman, the yoman to the 
gentleman, the gentleman to the squire, the squire 
his superiour and so the rest, every one so farre ex- 
ceeding the corruptions [compasse] held in former 
times that I will speake without reprehension there is 
at this day thirty times as much vainely spent in a 
family of like multitude and quality as was in former 
ages.’’—Norden’s Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1607, p. 14. 

London Taverns, 1636.—In John Taylor's 
Catalogue of Taverns in Ten Shires about London, 
1636, a very curious and scarce little volume, the 
following relates to London :—Angell, neere St. 
Clement’s Church, Angell, neere Creechurch or 
Aldgate, Bull within Bishopsgate, Bull without 
Bishopsgate, Bull, or Buffles Head at Charing Crosse, 
Bush in Buttolph Lane, Castle without Cripplegate, 
Three Cranes neere the Customhouse, Crowne neere 
Dowgate, that was the Dolphin, The Raine-Deere 
without Temple Barre, Dog, or Talbot in Long Lane, 
Dog neere Bishopsgate, Fountaine in Bloomesbury, 
Hart in Basing Lane, Golden Fleece without Temple 
Bar, Greene Dragon at Breadstreet hill, was the 
Castle, Globe in Bedlam, Hart in Little Moorefields, 
Harrow in Southwarke, Hoope in Purpoole Lane 
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neere Graysin-lane, Horse neere the Bridge in South- 
warke, King’s Head in Southwarke, The Golden 
Lyon in Fleet-street, Maydenhead in Pudding Lane, 
Maydew-head in Bush-lane, Mermayd in White Crosse 
Street, Princes Armes in Fleet-street, late the Foun- 
taine, Princes Armes in Finch Lane, was the Three 
Flower de Lices, Queenes Head neere the Wardrope, 
Queenes Armes at Westminster, Queenes Armes in 
St. Martins, Rose in Turnbull Street, Sun in Thames 
Street neere Dice Key, Salutation in Bermondsey 
Street, Ship in Buttolph Lane, Ship at Smithfield 
Pens. 

Salisbury Cathedral Library.—The number of 
printed books in the library is 3,863. A catalogue 
has recently been made of them, and is now in the 
hands of the printer. There is besides a valuable 
collection of MSS. which were carefully arranged and 
catalogued a few years ago by Mr. Thompson of the 
British Museum. The library is open to the clergy 
of the diocese, who are allowed, under specified con- 
ditions, to take out books. There is a small sum 
charged upon an estate towards payment of the 
librarian, and this is supplemented by the dean and 
chapter.—See Cathedral Commission Report on Salis- 
bury Cathedral, 1884, c. 4237. 

An Early Substitute for Insurance.—In the 
Register of Worcester Priory, A.D. 1240 (Cam. Soc.), 
occurs this curious manorial custom :—“ Dominus de 
Oxindon percipit quolibet anno unam carratum feni de 
prato de Tediutum. Et sciendum quod dicta carrata 
feni datze fuit antiguztus pro defensione et protectione 
dicti manerii tempore guerre” (p. 78,4). The editor 
points out that this curious payment ‘‘ must have been 
of ancient origin,” and that it refers to “incursions 
from Wales.” 

Payments to French Minstrels—continued from 
ante, pp. 38, 179. 1413. Order from Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, to pay 10 divres tournois to his well- 
beloved harper and valet, Jehan Petitgay, on 
account of his pension.—Acknowledgment from 
Jehan Davignon, minstrel of the Duke of Orleans 
in the place of Colinet Bourgeois, and Albin, 
minstrels, of the receipt of 10 “ures each, their 
pensions. 1419. Certificate from Pierre de Mornay, 
Chamberlain to the Duke of Orleans and the Count 
of Vertus, that 60 so/s tournois has been paid to 
Jehan le Fisseau for a journey made to order and 
devise the dresses of his four minstrels. 1447. Ac- 
knowledgment from Lorenz l’organiste of 11 “ures 
tournois for an instrument of music called a clavy- 
cimball. 1450. Acknowledgment from Simon Dan- 
loure of 27 sols 6 deniers tournois, which he had dis- 
tributed amongst certain minstrels who had played 
before the Duke and Duchess of Orleans and Milan. 
—Certificate from Richard Potaire that 55 so/s has 
been paid to the minstrels of Mons. d’Argueil. 1469. 
Certificate from Guillaume de Villebresme that 55 so/s 
tournois has been paid to the clarions and trumpets of 
Loys Abelique for playing before her and the ladies 
her children. 1478. Certificate from Gilibert du Puy ; 
3 crowns have been paid to the minstrels and players 
of farces of Compiegne. 1483. Certificate from 
Anthoine de Cugnac that 7 Livres 10 sols tournots have 
been paid to Jehan Placel, Pietre Yner, and Jehan de 
Cadelac, players of instruments, for playing before the 


Duke of Orleans.—Certificate from Guille de Ville- 
bresme that 66 so/s tournots have been paid to Gentil 
(Garson), tabourin, and his companion player on the 
rebec, for playing before the Duke of Alencgon and 
other lords at Bloys. 1484. Acknowledgment from 
Hubert de Grouches of 42 sols 6 deniers tournois, 
which he had paid to several tabourins, minstrels and 
players of farces, for playing before the Duke of 
Orleans.—Acknowledgment from Frangois de Guier- 
lay of 68 sols tournois, which he had paid by order of 
the Duke of Orleans to the trumpeters of Mons. 
Desguerdes.—Certificate from Anthoine de Cugnac 
that 102 sols tournois, in three crowns of gold, have 
been paid to the trumpeters of Mons. de Dunois and 
le Mareschal de Gie for playing before the Duke of 
Orleans.—Certificate from Hubert de Grouches of 6 
livres 16 sols tournois having been paid to the tam- 
bourins and minstrels of the Ambassador of the King 


_ of Naples for playing before the Duke of Orleans. 


1493. Certificate from Alexandre de Malabaille of the 
payment of various sums as New Year's gifts to 
minstrels and others. 1495. Certificate from John de 
Vaulx that 9 crowns of gold au solei/ have been paid 
to the trumpeters of the Sieur Ludovic and Count 
Gayas for playing before the Duke of Orleans.—Cer- 
tificate from Georges D’Auxy of 8 crowns of gold de la 
couronne having been paid to players belonging to 
Madame Marguerite of Flanders. 1531. Certificate 
of the payment by Jehan Laquette. to players of 
sacquebutes and haulxboys of the King, of 200 /vres 
tournois given them for their good and agreeable 
services.—Letters from Francis I. to M. Jehan la 
Guecte to pay his “dear and well-beloved friend,” 
Lancelot le Vasseur, player on the rebec, and to Jehan 
Bellac, one of his haulxboys, 200 crowns soleil. 1583. 
Notarial certificate (on pager) of the sale by M. 
Nicolas de Camberonne, canon of Notre Dame, of 50 
escus @or of vente acquired by him from the Lady 
Anne de Pissteleu, one of the Queen’s maids of 
honour. These documents extend from this date to 
1779, but the above will give an idea of their interest 


and value. 


Antiquarian Metws. 
—— 


Whilst excavating a grave in Paston churchyard, 
the sexton came upon a large stone coffin at about 
twenty inches below the level of the surface, con- 
taining an almost perfect skeleton in an unusually 
good state of preservation. The sarcophagus was 
lying due east and west near the south-west entrance 
to the churchyard. The coffin is of a very plain 
description. The lid bears no cross or floral work, 
as is frequently the case, but is slightly raised in the 
centre. The length of the interior is five feet nine 
inches, and a place is hewn out at the top end for the 
head of the deceased. This cavity is of a singular 
shape, being aptly described as that of a large water 
melon. In it the remains of the skull were found, 
together with the lower jaw. The other portions are, 
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however, missing. The coffin is to be cleaned and 
placed in the north-east corner of the church, where 
other ancient tomb heads found in the chancel of the 
sacred edifice during the recent restoration have also 
been laid. 


Mr. Christopher Beckett-Denison’s sale _ will 
commence on June 9th at Messrs. Christie’s rooms, 
King Street, St. James. It is being looked forward 
to with some eagerness by the habitues of these 
auction rooms. It is expected to extend over a 
month or six weeks, as the pictures and other objects 
of art collected by the late Mr. C. Beckett-Denison 
are very numerous. The pictures include the famous 
masterpiece of Ruben’s, entitled ‘‘ Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” for which Mr. Denison paid 5,000 
guineas at the Hamilton sale only two years ago. 


A curious ceremony was performed the other day 
at Travancore. The Maharajah was weighed against 
a mass of pure gold, which was then dispensed in 
charity. This custom, called ‘‘ Tulabhara,’’ is one of 
great antiquity, and is said to be traceable in Travan- 
core to the fourth century. It is not unknown in 
other parts of India; though of course gold is only 
used in the case of wealthy persons, the humbler sort 
being content to weigh themselves against spices 
or grain. The Maharajah weighed a little over 9 
stone. The Brahmins, it is said, wished to defer the 
ceremony, in the hope that the Maharajah might more 
nearly approach the weight of his father, who did not 
undergo the rite until forty-seven years old, when he 
weighed 14% stone. 

On removing some old plaster in Jacobstow Church, 
North Cornwall, a Saxon arched recess and basin for 
holy water has been brought to light ; also a little 
zigzag Norman work on a stone near this arch. It is 
inside the church near the porch. It was evidently 
from a much older church, The chancel is of the 
Decorated period ; south aisle Perpendicular. This 
recess must be Saxon or Early Norman. In the 
rectory garden there is a large six-sided granite 
pedestal half sunk in the ground, a hole in the 
middle, and rough carving round the edges. This 
stone is rather more than a yard across. 

A society for the study of Teutonic and Romance 
philology has recently been founded in St. Petersburg. 
At its third meeting, held a few days ago, ‘‘ Beowulf” 
was the subject of the paper read by M. Th. A. 
Braun. M. Braun has prepared a close prose Russian 
translation from the text published by the Early 
English Text Society. 

The death of Mr. Alfred Kingston, which took 
place on April 24th, will be felt by many who, 
having need to consult the treasures of the Record 
Office, never failed to find in him a ready helper, 
always prepared to interrupt his own work to facilitate 
theirs. As secretary for many years to the Camden 
Society, in which post he succeeded Mr. Thoms, he 
contributed much to its successful working. 

Some workmen, whilst excavating the ground 
behind a tradesman’s premises in Parliament-street, 
York, where alterations are going on, disclosed what 
the Rev. Canon Raine, who was present, found to be 
articles of Roman pottery—vases and other things. 
The Canon took possession of the relics, and we 


understand it is his intention to hand them over to 
the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 


Another petrified forest is reported to have been 
discovered by a party of explorers in the Sweet Grass 
Hills, Montana. 


While a lumber-room in the Stirling Burgh Police 
Buildings was being cleared out for the provision of 
additional cell accommodation, there was found under 
the scaffold, which has not been used since the execu- 
tion of Allan Mair, in 1843, an old apparatus sup- 
posed to be the burgh stocks. It consists of a couple 
of oak beams, joined together at one end by a massive 
iron hinge, and furnished at the other end with a hasp 
and ring for the reception of a padlock. In each 
beam, at intervals of six inches, there are openings 
which, when one beam is closed over on the top of 
the other, forms round holes three inches in diameter. 
There are seven holes, which is a curious circumstance, 
if they were meant for the confinement of pairs of 
ankles. The depth of the beams is 5 inches, and 
they are 54 inches thick, the entire length being 63 
fee:. At each end of the lower beam is attached a 
cross-bar, 2 feet 2 in. long, and evidently intended to 
be fastened to the ground in some way or other. It 
is expected that this interesting relic of bygone 
times will find a place in the museum of the Smith 
Institute. 


A discovery of coins has been made at Long 
Crendon. The vessels containing the coins were be- 
neath the wall of a stable which had fallen down, 
On making a new wall it was resolved to form a 
deeper foundation than before, and the vessels were 
found only a few inches below the base of the old 
wall, which had been erected since their interment. 
The coins—which certainly numbered more than 
eight hundred—are mostly of the Elizabethan period, 
but as it appears that there were among them a few 
of the reign of Charles I., it is probable, after all, 
that the treasure was buried to protect it during the 
Civil War. 

A man was engaged ploughing in a field near 
Walton, when he turned up a moderate-sized boulder 
of stone. On removing it he saw placed near the 
surface a jar, which, on being opened, was seen to 
contain about 180 spade-ace guineas. 


The church of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, London, 
one of the most beautiful works of Sir Christopher 
Wren, is about to be restored. 


Italian antiquaries have discovered false teeth in a 
skull which has been excavated in an ancient Etruscan 
cemetery. 

The stones of old Temple Bar, which have been 
carefully stowed away, will shortly be brought to 
light, and Temple Bar will be again set up in King’s 
Bench Walk. Thus it will be almost within a stone’s 
throw of its old site. 


The project for submerging the graveyard of the 
Macgregors at Portnellan, near the head of Loch 
Katrine, as proposed by the promoters of the Glasgow 
Corporation Water Bill, is likely to be abandoned, 
through the efforts of members of the clan and of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society. ‘The arrangement 
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that will probably be agreed upon is that, previous 
to raising the level of the loch (to meet the demand 
of Glasgow for increase of its already great water 
supply), the graveyard shall be raised so as to form 
an islet. The monuments and sculptured stones, 
several of which are curious and of some little historic 
interest, will remain in their present position. The 
ruins of Rob Roy’s farmhouse, which was a sub- 
stantial dwelling of two storeys, are in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the burying-ground. The con- 
templated desecration of the graveyard has so far 
roused the feelings of the clan as to lead to the 
resuscitation of the Clan Gregor Society. 


Mr. Quaritch is preparing a catalogue of books in 
his possession relating to American antiquities, in- 
cluding the chief rarities from the collections of the 
Mexican antiquary, Don J. F. Ramirez, of Durango ; 
the French anthropologist, Alphonse Pinart ; and the 
French bibliophile, Dr. Court. In addition to the 
rarest printed books relating to the discovery and 
settlement of America, the catalogue will comprise 
Mexican picture-writings of the sixteenth century, 
early MSS. in native tongues and in Castilian, by 
Sahagan and others, and originals and transcripts of 
the more ancient reports and official papers. 


The beautiful church of Acaster Malbis has just 
passed through the restorer’s hands. It is a unique 
and very beautiful specimen of the architecture of its 
period, the latter half of the fourteenth century. The 
present edifice is not the first that has occupied its 
site; fragments of Norman sculpture and incised 
gravestones built into its walls testify to its having 
taken the place of a former and probably smaller 
church, which may have been erected circa 1100. In 
1348 the vicarage, together with several others and the 
manor of Mavis Enderby, was annexed to the Abbey of 
Newbo, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, by Richard de 
Malbis, its founder. It is cruciform in plan ; each limb 
of the cross being of equal dimensions, and the inter- 
sections surmounted by a small spire of wood. The 
windows are remarkable ; all are square, those in the 
nave and transepts being divided by mullionsinto triplets 
of narrow lancets; the west window contains five lights, 
and the eastern seven, while the gables contain small 
trefoils and quatrefoils. Various brackets for statues 
remain intact, together with a piscina for each of the 
three altars the church formerly contained. In the 
chancel is a singularly fine effigy of a mailed knight, 
with round helmet, a sword attached to his belt, and 
shield upon his arm charged with a chevron between 
three hinds’ heads. This is the monument of Walter 
de Malbis, the crusader. Opposite to it is placed a 
massive slab bearing a foliated cross of great beauty, 
well preserved. 


The Italian Government has announced its intention 
to publish the Leonardo da Vinci MSS. in facsimile, 
those in France being in the course of publication. It 
is proposed to urge our own Government to do the 
same for the Leonardo MSS. in England. 


Some extraordinary prices were lately paid at the 
Hotel Drocot for old coins and medals. A small gold 
sou of the Merovingian period, reign of Theodebert I., 
brought £28, some pieces coined at Strassburg in the 
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reign of Pepin the Short went for £44, while a ‘‘Carlo- 
man ” was sold at the same price. 

An East London Antiquarian Society has been 
formed in connection with Toynbee Hall, to search 
into the past history of East London, and of White- 
chapel in particular. Visits are'proposed to be made 
to buildings of interest east and north-east of the city 
wall, and also to outlying districts and objects of 
interest elsewhere. 

The Société des Amis des Monuments Parisiens, 
which is the Analogue of our Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, has resolved to extend its opera- 
tions to the whole of France, and at the suggestion of 
M. A. Guillon, painter, a federation has been formed 
of the provincial learned and archeological societies, 
with a view to affording a more efficient protection to 
national antiquities than is given by the Commission 
for Historical Monuments. The Paris Society will 
serve as general correspondent for the provincial 
societies, and an annual congress will be held in the 
capital. 

The growing importance of the history school at 
Oxford is shown by the foundation of historical 
societies at many of the colleges. The most recent of 
these is at Lincoln, which was opened with a paper 
by Mr. W. W. Fowler, on ‘‘ The Progress of Histori- 
cal Study during the Past Century in Oxford.” 


During a sojourn of some length in the remote 
island of Carpathos, Mr. J. Theodore Bent was 
fortunate enough to come across some unopened rock- 
cut tombs, curious specimens of sepulchral art, which 
have hitherto been supposed to have been entirely 
ransacked in former ages. Carpathos, from its peculiar 
position, has remained out of the beat of exploration ; 
it is a long, narrow, mountainous island, with danger- 
ous seas on either side, which divide it from Rhodes 
and Crete. In ancient times it had four cities, three 
of which are to be traced by inscriptions, namely, 
Poseidonia, Arkassa, and Bronkounti ; the site of the 
fourth, Msyros, is still a matter of speculation between 
two or three places where ruins, but no guiding in- 
scriptions, exist. Of these Bronkounti was the most 
considerable, possessing a good harbour, a breakwater, 
and buildings which offer traces of considerable archi- 
tectural merit. The rocky ground about these ruins 
is perfectly honeycombed with tombs of greatly 
diversified characters. 

Mr. J. H. Round, writing to the Atheneum, 
announces the discovery of another Caxton—Gower’s 
**Confessio Amantis” (1483), discovered in Mr. 
Round’s library, in his house adjoining the castle. 
The volume is in its original binding (oak boards 
covered with leather), and is one of the tallest and 
broadest copies known, measuring no less than 
124 by 9}. It is unfortunately imperfect, wanting 
some of the first quaternion. 

A committee meeting of the Pipe Roll Society was 
held on May Ist, under the Presidency of Mr. Borlase, 
M.P. Much satisfaction was expressed at the success 
which the scheme has met with, it being the general 
impression of the committee that the forthcoming 
** Key ” would prove of the utmost value to the sub- 
scribers. The general meeting was fixed for the 22nd 
of June next. 
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Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell the first part 
of Mr. Hartley’s library, on June Ist. The English 
topographical books are arranged under counties. 
The publications of the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and 
other clubs are well represented ; so are the archzo- 
logical societies, both London and provincial. A 
copy of the first folio Shakspeare (133 x 84) deserves 
notice ; and several of Col. Chester’s MSS. 


Some coins have been unearthed within a hundred 
yards of St. Helen’s Chapel, in Maidenburgh Street, 
Colchester. With the tradition attached to this 
noted chapel, as having been erected by Helena, 
mother of Constantine, all residents are fully 
acquainted. Some additional strength is given to it 
by one of the coins now discovered being that of 
Constantine, with the scarce reverse of the Standard 
Bearer, and the Emblem of the Cross. The other 
Coins are those of TETRICVS (A.D. 272) and of 
CARAVSIVS (A.D. 289). 


Bien, -- alll 


Correspondence. 


ail ies 
THE THEATRE AND CURTAIN, 
[Axde, p. 231.] 

I am much obliged to Mr. Hall for calling attention 
to my first article on London Theatres ; but I feel 
sure that when he reads this note he will be sorry 
that he did in so sweeping a manner proclaim me as 
mistaken with regard to the position of the Theatre 
and Curtain. 

A few lines beneath the passage alluded to there is 
a quotation from Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in which 
their position is clearly indicated. I suppose the 
melancholy truth is that Mr. Hall did not read that 
quotation (which is in small type), and to which my 
remarks (unfortunately in large print) were merely a 
prelude. 

Herein is the cause of my offending. Those 
remarks of mine were inserted in the proof. The 
slip is obvious. For “now” read “near,” and the 
passage is correct. Not zow High Street, Shoreditch, 
but zear High Street, Shoreditch. It is a fact that I 
inserted that passage from an apprehension in my 
mind that the quotation might be either loosely read 
orskipped. Mr. Hall has verified my fears. It isa 
pity that the slip occurred (whether my fault or the 
printer’s I cannot now say), but to a careful reader it 
would be quite innocuous. 

T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


= 


CARDINAL MORTON. 
[Ante, p. 218.] 

The following is a letter written to the Jurats and 
inhabitants of Hythe by John Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (A.D. 1486—1500) and Cardinal, ap- 
parently signed by the Cardinal himself. It is on a 
small piece of paper, and beautifully written : -- 

‘*My neighebours I comaunde meu nto you And 
wher it is so that the office of the Baillewyke of 
hythe hath be unrightously occupied a long season 


passed to the displeasure of God and farr from due 
order and good rule as ye knowe well Wheruponne 
ye desired me at yo™ last beyng at Caunturbery 
withe me to see a bettre provision for you on that 
behalve According to the whyche yo™ desire I have 
assigned deputed and ordeyned my serot John 
Mychell this berar to occupye and excercise there 
among you the said office Whome I pray you to assist 
to the best of y" powers and as ye shal nowe doo 
laufully And to ber unto hym y* goode wille and 
fav' onne this behalve so as he may the bettre 
thereby occupy the said office of baillewyke. I trust 
he wolle so behave hymself in the excercising of 
the same that God shalbe pleased And every manne 
reasonable contented with hym. ffrom Knoll the 
xxii. day of Septembre Jo. Car'® Cantuar. bi” 

Addressed :—‘‘ My Neyghbours the Jurattes and 
Inhabitantes hyn the towne of Hythe.” 

Original in possession of 

GEORGE WILKs, 
Town Clerk of Hythe. 
27th April, 1885. 
° 
“ ANTIQUITIES.” 
DORSET wv. HANTS. 
[Ante, pp. 221-2. ] 
I hope you will kindly turn to this subject again, and 


_ also give us your opinion upon it as promised. 


Your readers will see at p. 219 of my work what 
the late Professor of Anglo-Saxon thought of it. In 
working out my argument I discovered that the 
minority are right as to the University of Oxford not 
being so old as is alleged. 

‘¢ Few may be right, where thousands sometimes err.” 

It arose from mistaking Dorchester, Dorset, for 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 

By a study of Kemble and Thorpe’s charters, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, it will be found that 
Bishops are spoken of as of Dorset considerably earlier 
than of Hants or Oxon. I hope to clear this up in a 
second edition. 

Curis, CHATTOCK. 


peewee ners 
THE WHITE HORSE AT UFFINGTON. 


Permit me to inquire of your readers who have 
visited the White Horse, if they happened to remark 
the similarity in appearance which the hollow imme- 
diately beneath it, locally termed the “ Manger,” bears 
to a Roman amphitheatre ? 

Having visited many of these structures, both in Eng- 
land and upon the Continent, and, during a residence 
of several years both in and in close proximity to the 
Vale, upon frequent occasions noticed this Manger, 
I last year revisited it, and my attention was again 
directed to its appearance. It seems to me it is un- 
questionably 2 Roman amphitheatre, which has 
hitherto escaped remark, owing no doubt to nature 
having assisted so largely in its construction. 

The ‘‘arena” is of considerable size, larger than 
most I have seen ; flat, level, and with a considerable 
depth of sandy soil ; it is contained within an earth- 
work or platform some six feet in height, but of 
somewhat greater depth, The platform, undoubtedly 
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the work of man, was evidently constructed to protect 
the spectators, as it forms a massive and sufficiently 
high barrier between the “arena ” and the spectators’ 
seats, which, commencing at the base, rise, tier upon 
tier, to the hill top. They are arrenged with great 
precision and exactitude, far too great to be natural ; 
the distance between each is such, that a person may 
sit with comfort, his feet resting on the seat or step 
below. These seats run parallel for a considerable 
distance round the slopes forming the ‘‘amphitheatre,” 
which is, as frequently occurs in this country, elliptical 
in-form. i 

Uffington has long been noted for the Roman camps 
in its immediate vicinity, but until last spring, when 
several very beautiful tesselated pavements, together 
with large quantities of other Roman remains, were 
uncovered at Woolstone, hard by, it was not surmised 
that any extensive occupation of the locality had been 
made by the Romans. This is probably one reason 
why the amphitheatre has not hitherto met with 
recognition as such; indeed, an argument offered 
against my theory is that there would be a lack of 
spectators ; nevertheless the objector, a well-known 
authority upon the White Horse, admits it ‘‘ ought to 
have been an amphitheatre.”’ 

The great size of the amphitheatre can hardly with 
fairness be used as an argument against my theory, 
but should rather weigh in favour of it. I submit 
simply that the Romans availed themselves of a 
natural formation, which would immediately suggest 
to their minds an amphitheatre, into which they con- 
verted it. Surely it is not too much to say, that with 
the facilities offered by nature, they would at once 
proceed to such an erection, demanding comparatively 
but a small outlay of time or labour. 

It appears probable the base of the White Horse 
Hill served as a movable camp or halting place for 
the soldiery on the road to relieve these garrisons, 
If so, this floating population would at times contri- 
bute largely to increase the number of spectators. 
One reason for this supposition is, that from either 
Silchester or Dorchester to Cirencester, or vice versa, 
the distance is greater than could be accomplished in 
one day without a forced march; but with Uffington 
as a central halting-place, the long journey would be 
nearly equally divided, and accomplished without 
fatigue or distress. The convenience in utilizing 
Uffington for this purpose is clearly manifest, while a 
glance at the map will show not only its adaptability, 
but also the probability that such a selection would be 
made, 

The road traversed from Silchester would go v4 
Thatcham and Wantage, now scarcely recognizable ; 
that from Dorchester being the Portway, vé@ Witten- 
ham, Milton, and Hendred, the two roads joining at 
the foot of the White Horse Hill. 

Such in brief is my theory, submitted to the readers 
of THE ANTIQUARY in no spirit of dogmatic self- 
assertion, but with the desire that those of greater 
experience than myself, who have made such matters 
their study, may be induced to examine this ‘‘ Manger,” 
and pass their opinion, favourable or otherwise, upon 
my suggestion. 

In summer time the grass grows luxuriantly upon 
these slopes, and by it the seats are toa great measure 
concealed ; thus, the present season, before the herbage 


has become too rank, would be the easiest and most 
fit at which to make a thorough examination. 

During the spring and summer of 1884 many articles 
indicative of Roman occupation were uncovered by 
the plough ; the district offers every temptation to the 
antiquary, who will find himself amply rewarded for 
whatever time and labour he may devote to the 
locality. 

HERBERT J. REID. 
Donnington, Newbury, Mar. 10, 1885. 

—+>—_ 
GAINSBOROUGH’S BIRTHPLACE, 
[Ante, pp. III, 231.] 


My regret at having been the means of conveying 
an erroneous impression that Fulcher’s Zzfe of Gatns- 
borough is “out of print,” is tempered by the 
reflection that such readers of THE ANTIQUARY as 
may be interested in the subject may now learn that 
the book is still to be had. ; 

I may plead by way of excuse that one friend who 
lent me his copy, begged me to take great care of it, 
as it was ‘‘ out of print,” and another assured me that 
he had recently had to pay an enhanced price for his 
copy, having been told that the book was no longer 
obtainable. 

With regard to the assertion that the plate, repre- 
senting the birthplace of Gainsborough, was an 
imaginary view, I made that statement upon the 
authority of a correspondent at Sudbury, who 
apparently spoke from considerable local know- 
ledge. (By the way, he, too, observed that Fulcher’s 
Life was out of print.) i 

Having again consulted him upon the authenticity 
of the plate, I learn that the house, which was formerly 
the ‘‘ Black Horse,” is now used as a silk warehouse, 
in connection with Messrs. Kemp’s business, part of 
the premises being converted into a winding and 
warping floor. The house is of red brick, and there 
are no old features about it. The front and interior 
have been modernized, and to allintents and purposes 
it is a new house. 

No doubt the plate represents the style of houses 
in the street, but it is very doubtful whether any 
contemporaneous sketch ever existed, nor are any 
old prints known of it. According to an old map 
the houses extended continuously down the right side 
of the street ; in the drawing, the row ends with half- 
a-dozen cottages from Gainsborough’s. The square 
chimneys of the house, with projecting _brest- 
summers, do not at all correspond with the style, nor 
does the fantastic carving round some of the windows. 
And apropos of the reliability of the illustrations, I 
may add, “ In the frontispiece purporting to represent 
Gainsborough’s first attempt at portrait painting 
(which occurred at Ipswich, not at Sudbury), Mr. 
Dupont (who was well known to my informant) has 
made the garden into a large park-like enclosure with 
cattle and forest trees.” 

In the face of these statements, I think I may fairly 
urge that the onus probandi rests with any one who 
asserts that the view 7s an authentic one. 

J. J. Foster. 


May 15, 1885. 
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C/ESAR’S CAMP AT AVARICUM. 


Can any of your readers inform me whether any 
notice has been published of the traces of Czsar’s 
Camp before Avaricum, brought to light by the con- 
struction of a new road, parallel to that from Bourges 
to Moulins? ; 

A short time ago I was at Bourges, tiacing the 
position of Avaricum and of Czesar’s Camp, on the neck 
of high ground to the south-east, from the top of the 
cathedral tower. Observing this road cut through 
the position where the camp stood, I directed my 
steps thither, and presently discovered in the chalk of 
which the ground is composed, on both sides of the 
road, a V-shaped depression filled with the red soil, 
‘which covers the chalk to a depth, on the surface, of 
about two feet. 

I take this to be the outer ditch of Czsar’s Camp, 
which would appear to be strongly fortified on the 
side from which it was liable to attack from the army 
of Vercingetorix. The depth of the ditch is about 
ten or twelve feet, and its width at the top some 
fifteen feet, making the trench almost as large as any 
Ceesar describes. This is exactly what we should 
expect, as his men were busy on the opposite side of 
the camp, making the siege works against the wall of 
the town, and consequently the outer side of the camp 
would need such protection. 

W. C. CoMPTON. 

Uppingham, May 14, 1885. 


—>——_- 

PLAYDEN CHURCH. 
In the parish church of Playden, near Rye, in 
Sussex, is a very singular and ancient ladder leading 


to the bell-chamber in the tower. The sides of the 
ladder are of oak, and the steps are nailed on to these 


sides ; it consists of twenty-six of these steps. Onone 
of the sides is a date and initial letters. The date is 
cut in this form in raised figures onl © , and 


the initials under the date RK© GF * The 
86 is considerably worn off; the 1° and the 


initials are still perfect. Would some reader of THE 
ANTIQUARY kindly give what might be deemed a 
correct reading of this date and initials? The question 


is, if the © after the 1 is intended as a stop, thus 


reading one thousand and eighty-six. Local antiquaries 
are much divided as to the arithmetical value of the 
round ©). 

The church of Playden (Domesday “ Pleiden ”) is 
mentioned in the Survey as of the king, 1086. The 
ladder was evidently made for a lower tower than the 
present one, as it is now fixed on to two posts 
standing in the ground, and requires three steps of 
modern make to enable persons to get on to this old 
ladder. Is it known if the Domesday Survey Com- 
missioners ever placed their initials with date on the 
property of the king, after the manner of the broad 
arrow /\, of the Government of the present day? 

THomAS ELLIOTT. 
28, Watchbell Street, Rye, Sussex. 





DUPLICATE BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


[Ante, vol. x., 277; xi., 39.] 


Mr. Peacock’s valuable letter on this subject effect- 
ually settles the general question. Of course, I did 
not mean to suggest that any duplicates of importance, 
noted for variations in text, or for special bindings, or, 
indeed, for anything that was worth their retention, 
should be disposed of. But when a scholar of Mr. 
Peacock’s position urges the strong plea that his journey 
from Lincolnshire was only made mo¢ useless by the 
existence of duplicate books in the Museum, there is, I 
must confess, absolutely nothing to urge in behalf of my 
proposition. Only now, however, I have come across 
an entry in Mr. Gray’s December Catalogue (Manches- 
ter), which is stated to be ‘‘a stamped duplicate from 
the British Museum.” The book is No. 5,830, Colonel 
Armstrong’s History of the Bedford Level, 1722. What 
is the explanation of this? 

G. B. LEATHOM. 


_-—}— 
INSTRUCTIONS TO CUSTOMS OFFICERS, 
1670, 


My brother, Mr. Alfred Niines Tavaré, examining 
officer Custom House, North Shields, Northumber- 
land, writes to me the following note, which may be 
interesting to some of your readers :— 

‘*In the recent bouleversements at the Custom 
House here a veritable relic of the past was unearthed : 
a book of instructions to Customs officers, dated 
1670, ‘published by the farmers of his majesties 
customs as a Direction to all their officers concerned 
therein, and printed at the Golden-Ball, over against 
the Royal Exchange, in Cornhill.’ Unfortunately, 
more than half the book is missing, but the remainder 
is in a very fair state of preservation. Some of the 
goods enumerated are almost unrecognisable, the 
articles having either totally dropped out of use or 
else being now known under another name. What, for 
instance, may be buffins, ryms, barlings, capravens, 
and swarf? The spelling is remarkable—oyl; oker, 
shoo, cole, tyn, flox, wooll, corans, raysons. Pro- 
bably, however, these were correct at the time, and 
our modern oil, ochre, shoe, coal, etc., are corruptions. 
Vocat is used for viz. Here is a startling item :— 
‘ Babies head’ the dozen Oos. 00}d.,’ suggestive of a 
desire to keep down the rising generation. Hoods 
are probably meant. There is a quaint air about 
everything in the book. Montnouth caps for sailers, 
demy castor hats, horns of lanthorns, kersie wast- 
coats, bowstaves, leaver-cocks, and chaffing dishes 
have all gone with the men who used them.” 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

23, Thomas Street, 

Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


— a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We cannot return unaccepted MSS. unless they are 


accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 
THOMPSON (J. G.), Weymouth. The article you wish 


for is to be found ane, vol. viii, p. 205. 
RUTTER (Evan), 


We are sorry we cannot assist you, 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


—o-—-——_ 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NotTE.—A//] Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C 

For SALE. 

A few old Poesy Rings for sale—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

The Subscription to a Large Paper Edition of 
Bibliotheca Curiosa, Collectanea Adamantza, and 
Ritson’s Ancient English Metrical Romances. The 
whole edited by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S., and 
many parts already published. The purchase of 
subscription to include those already published, to- 
gether with those to appear.—Apply, G., 190, care of 
Manager. 

A Copy of Gray’s Elegy. Large paper; only 50 
printed ; very scarce indeed. Price 25s.—Apply 120, 
care of Manager. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-——Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S.W. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 


of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72 ; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 


notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s.6d. Dr. 
George Downame, Dishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Posthumous Papers, Pickwick Club, Paris, 1839, 
7s. 6d. Hook’s Peter Priggins, Paris, 1841, 35. 6d. 
The Chimes, 1845, 10s. Mugby Junction, Is. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives, 8 vols., 5s.—T. Forster, Rawstorne 
Road, Colchester. 

I have two old Oak Chests, nicely carved, for sale. 
Sketches and particulars from S. Carolgate, Retford. 

Some very oe old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale-—282, care of Manager. 

The Antiquary, first and second vols., unbound. 
Four bound vols. Salopian Journal and Courier of 
Wales, 1826 to 1831, 1837 to 1841. Evening Mail 
(London), half year, 1820. Drinkwater’s Siege of 
Gibraltar, 1785.—W., Church-lane, Bridgnorth. 

Punch. A comple set from the commencement 
in 1841 to 1881, inciusive, in eighty-one half-yearly 


volumes, half bound in leather.—T. G. Smith, Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan. 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash, 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
43 35. nett. Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, large paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 5s. mett. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 9th 
edition. London, printed for the company of stationers 
MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols folio, very good tall and clean 
copy in half leather. £3 35. wet¢. Hamilton Palace 
Collection. Priced Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, 
cloth. Published at £2 2s. ; wncut, £1 nett. English 
Etchings (Reeves). Parts 1 to 12. Good impressions. 
Clean and new. £1 155. mett. Apply by letter only 
to J. Cleare, Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, 
London, E. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 


advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Some Account of St.Mary’s Church, Sutton Valence, 
by Charles Frederick Angell, 1874 ; Memoirs of the 
Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, by Leach, 1868, 
—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native of Minster), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843. pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist. Werner’s Views of the 
Holy Land. Stedman’s The Victorian Poets.—119, 
care of Manager. 

Wanted Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800. Ad- 
dress stating price to 280, care of Manager. 

Chafin’s Cranborne Chase; An Amateur Angler, 
fine copy; Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4. 5, and 
parts 1 and 2 of vol. 3; Orlando Furioso ; The Poets’ 
Harvest Home, being one hundred short poems by 
William Bell Scott, Elliot Stock, 1882.—W. E. 
Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Shipley’s Views in The South Pacific, MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy) ; Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes; McCall’s Hebrew Primer.—M., care of 
Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part1. W.E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 

Westcote’s Views of Devonshire. 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Obiter Dicta (first edition). Days and Hours ina 
Garden. First edition. J. Briggs, Sevenoaks. 

Turmine’s Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
i2mo, 1843. East Kent Poll Book for the General 
Election in July 1852, published by Whittaker & 
Co., London. 191, Care of Manager. 


Elliot Stock, 
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